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Contest Invitation 


The eighteenth Baird Memorial Latin Sight- 
Reading Contest for secondary schools, New 
York University’s annual harbinger of spring, 
will take place on Saturday, March 22, 1952. 
Teams nominated by their teachers compete in 
carefully supervised upper (Cicero) and lower 
(Caesar) group examinations for team cups, 
medals, and certificates, with a $250-a-year 
scholarship at N.Y.U.’s Washington Square Col- 
lege as a special reward for the individual upper 
group winner, and silver medals for individual 
winners in each of five geographical areas. 

In 1951, 629 students from 139 schools com- 


peted; the individual winner was a Plainfield 
New Jersey, High School youth, with a youm™ 
lady from Greenwich, Connecticut, runnemagy 
Until now, participants in the Baird Contam 
have been drawn from the so-called “commutiaay 
radius” of New York City, but since the war Gm 
commuting radius has shown a tendency to we 
tend itself; two Pennsylvania schools, for iim 
stance, were among the entrants in last year 
contest. 
Since the Classics Department of Washingt 
Square College, which organizes the contest ai—— 
(See Cover q 
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FAREWELL AT AN AIRPORT 
(Horace, Odes, i, 3) 


Straight on the level beam 

With automatic pilot running true, 
May your flight be routine, 

Your ceiling high and visibility 
Unlimited, you plane 

Who owe me wife and daughter, f. o. b., 
To be deposited 

Safe on an island, two-thirds of my love. 
The Wrights had live-oak hearts 

Armored in triple duraluminum 
When first their fragile crate— 

The pilot lofty-prone and crucified, 
Learning the frightful force 

Of insubstantial vapor, leaning on 
Updrafts and ocean winds— 

Took off from empty dunes at Kitty Hawk. 
What fear of death had they 

Who saw, dry-eyed, water and land rush up 
Striding as huge and swift 

As the black pencil of the eclipsing moon? 
In vain has the god ruled 

Our severance by sweet estranging air 
If we on stiff-winged rafts 

Yet buzz through voids blue and untouchable. 
Bold to endure all things, 

Mankind runs wild to pluck forbidden know-how; 
Bold and gentle Einstein 

With his obscene equation steals the sun 
But loosens with its power 

A rout of ailments, panic, bleeding, burn, 
And wasting malady. 

Now death, slowed formerly by food and skill, 
Accelerates its pace. 

Rockets will soon search through the vacuum 
For worlds worthless to life; 

Freud's labor drains the dark sewer of hell. 
Nothing's too mad for man: 

Our folly splits the covering sky to draw 
Down on our frantic heads 


The angry radiation of the stars. 
Spencer BRowN 
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Contributions to this department in the form o 
brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 


editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of { 


Iowa, 124 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, Iowa. 


AN ANCIENT G I BENEFIT 


ROM FAMILIAR LITERARY SOURCES One 

can learn about most of the special 
benefits conferred on Roman legionaries. 
Livy, for example, tells of the founding of 
coloniae in Italy and abroad—settlements in 
which veterans constituted the privileged 
nucleus; Vergil and Tibullus deplore their 
loss of inherited property, confiscated to pro- 
vide allotments for veterans; Tacitus shows 
how frontier troops, openly rebellious or 
dubiously loyal, extorted concessions on pay 
and terms of enlistment; Suetonius and Taci- 
tus speak of the donatives bestowed on the 
army by most emperors at their accession and 
by some during their principate. But if it 
were not for the codified Roman law, a dif- 
ferent type of benefit would perhaps never 
have been heard of, namely, the latitude 
granted to all army personnel during service, 
and to legionaries and centurions for a year 
after honorable discharge, in drafting their 
wills. One chapter from the Digest of Jus- 
tinian, titled De Testamento Militis, when 
examined in the light of ordinary procedure 
described more fully in Books 28-29, shows 
how sweeping these concessions were. The 
liberality can readily be justified, of course, 
by the hazardous nature of military life and by 
the difficulty of complying with formalities re- 
quired of civilians. For though nearly all 
nations have hedged testamentary disposi- 
tions with elaborate precautions, the propor- 
tion of wills disallowed among the Romans 
must have run particularly high. At least four 
terms were in common use to describe in- 
valid wills, according to Papinian (Dig. 
28.3.1) and Ulpian (Dig. 28.3.6.5-6): non 
iure factum, formally unsatisfactory (ubi 
sollemnia iuris defuerunt); nullius momenti, 
when a son under his father’s potestas was 
passed over without being named heir or 


expressly disinherited; ruptum, by a later 


will under which an heir could properly take, | 


or by the posthumous birth of a son or by the 
adoption of a son after the making of the will; 
and irritum, if the heir declined, or if testator 
or heir lost his citizenship, was enslaved, or 
became servus poenae in consequence of con- 
viction for a major crime. 

Ulpian states that Julius Caesar was the 
first to grant to soldiers liberam testament 


factionem (the provisions of their wills being | 
validated sola, or nuda, voluntate), but only, | 


he remarks, as a concessio temporalis; as a 
permanent usage the privilege began with 
Titus, and each emperor thereafter through 
Trajan enlarged its scope, until finally its 


provisions became routinely established (maw | 


datis inseri coepit caput tale), the jurist 
remarks (Dig. 29.1.1 init.). Officers and men 
alike benefited during their term of service, 


but the extension of the validity of such wills | 


for a year after discharge was interpreted to 
apply only to those qui mitti solent, and 
therefore excluded praefecti, tribuni, and 
others whose service ended when their suc’ 
cessors arrived (Africanus, Dig. 29.1.0 
init.-21). 

Roman law normally denied the right of 
making a will to certain groups. The insane 
were of course debarred (Dig. 28.1.2, 17): 
so also were prisoners of war (Dig. 28.1.), 
hostages (Dig. 28.1.11), those punished by 
exile (not, however, relegati) or impairment 
civil status (Dig. 28.1.8), sons or daughters 
under patria potestas (Dig. 28.1.6 init) 
those uncertain of their status, whether they 
were sui iuris or not (Dig. 28.1.14-15), a 
deaf mutes (Dig. 28.1.6.1). Many of thee 
prohibitions were not invoked against é 
soldier's will. For example, those condemn 
for purely military offences might validly 
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dispose of the property they had possessed 
before enlistment or acquired during their 
term of service: Ex militari delicto capite 
damnatis testamentum facere licet super bonis 
dumtaxat castrensibus (Ulpian, Dig. 29.1.11 
init.). Marcianus makes the same statement 
without qualifications: Miles... si capite 
minutus fuerit..., testamentum eius valet 
quasi ex nova voluntate (Dig. 29.1.22). The 
soldier, even when still subject to his 
father’s potestas, had the incontestable right 
to draft a will bestowing his bona castrensia 
as he saw fit (Dig. 29.1.11.2 and 29.1.29.3); 
likewise, if his father had, during his term 
of service, given him into another family by 
adoption (Dig. 29.1.22), or if, being sui iuris, 
he had allowed himself to be adopted (Dig. 
29.1.23). Nor need he refrain if he were un- 
certain of his independence, since in any 
event the disposition of his bona castrensia 
would be upheld (Dig. 29.1.11.1). Deaf mutes 
were not disqualified during their term of 
service, though they could not claim the 
benefits of the post-discharge year, as we 
learn from Ulpian: Iure militari surdum et 
mutum testamentum facere posse ante cau- 
sariam missionem in numeris manentem 
placet (Dig. 29.1.4). 

In regard to liberalization of formal re- 
quirements, the legal corpus furnishes less 
explicit information than might be wished, 
but inferences may be drawn even from 
omissions. A civilian will, if written, needed 
the testator’s signature or seal and the sup- 
porting authority of seven witnesses (Dig. 
28.1.23), who were supposed to seal the 
document and were urged to write their 
names and specify whose will they were 
signing (Dig. 28.1.30); oral wills were ad- 
mitted (though only, it would appear, if the 
universitas Or entire estate was being be- 
queathed to a single heir named in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, a proceeding designated as 
nuncupatio), but they had to be attested by 
at least the usual number of persons (Dig. 
28.1.21 init.). On the other hand, Papinian 
(Dig. 29.1.40) upholds the validity of a 
testament dictated by a soldier who died 
antequam litteris praescribetur (perhaps we 


II! 


should read perscriberetur); and Florentinus 
does not specify any fixed number of witnesses 
as required for the validating of a soldier's 
nuncupatio, but merely indicates that the 
nomination of an heir must be vouched for by 
more persons than the beneficiary alone (Dig. 
29.1.24). So elastic were the military rules 
that even an unfinished will was accepted as 
valid as far as it went, Papinian asserts: 
Miles si testamentum imperfectum relinquat, 
scriptura quae profertur perfecti testamenti 
potestatem optinet (Dig. 29.1.35). The con- 
clusion appears justified that no witnesses 
were needed if the soldier drafted the will in 
his own handwriting, and that the provisicn 
for witnesses to an oral will, being enforced 
only to verify the maker’s serious intention, 
probably did not require that they be seven 
in number. 

Another important requirement of form 
called for the naming of the heir at the be- 
ginning of a will, the only allowable excep- 
tion being a statement that a son or suus 
heres was excluded from any share in the 
testator’s property, a declaration which Tra- 
jan permitted to be put before the nomination 
of the heir (Ulpian, Dig. 28.5.1). But the 
soldier might defer the institution of an heir 
to the point of naming him in a codicil, with- 
out affecting the validity of the document 
(Dig. 29.1.36 init.), although this privilege 
was not usually regarded as_ persisting 
through the year after discharge (Dig. 
29.1.17.4) and never considered to do so for 
ofhcers (Dig. 29.1.20 init.). 

To come now to the second type of will 
that was normally disallowed, no civilian 
could pass over his children in potestate 
without automatically voiding his testa- 
mentary dispositions. He might, if he desired, 
expressly disinherit, and if he did so for ade- 
quate cause his wishes would be respected, 
although any near relations rejected as bene- 
ficiaries were allowed to appear before the 
praetor to seek redress by a suit de inofficioso 
testamento. A plainly equitable requirement 
of the law also annulled a will that did not 
expressly name as heirs or disinherit any 
posthumous children who might be born to 
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the testator; failure to make provision for 
them must in most cases have been the result 
of ignorance, the wife’s pregnancy being un- 
recognized or uncertain. But the soldier was 
permitted to exclude all natural heirs, post- 
humous (Dig. 29.1.7) or already born (Dig. 
29.1.7-8) by mere omission. 

Pertinent to this question of heirs are other 
irregularities; for example, the institution of 
one heir for a limited period, at the end of 
which a second heir was authorized to sup- 
plant him, subject to compliance with a 
stipulated condition: Miles et ad tempus 
heredem facere potest et alium post tempus vel 
ex condicione vel in condicionem (Dig. 29.15.4). 
This liberty runs counter to the Roman view 
of the heir as the testator’s surviving person 
or substitute. Again, the soldier might name a 
certain man as heir and then disinherit him 
in the same instrument, although the ordinary 
citizen, unless he had named several co-heirs, 
could not revoke his choice without making a 
new will: Si eodem testamento miles eundem 
heredem, deinde exheredem scripserit, adempta 
videtur hereditas, cum in paganorum testa- 
mento sola hereditas exheredatione adimi non 
possit (Gaius, Dig. 29.1.17.2). The civil will 
had to dispose of the decedent's whole estate, 
and any surplus or deficiency after payment 
of fideicommissa, legacies, and other charges 
on the inheritance was pro-rated among the 
heirs, but the soldier might die partly in- 
testate, as the following citation shows: Si 
miles unum ex fundo (i.e., to his real estate 
only) heredem scripserit, creditum quantum 
ad residuum patrimonium intestatus deces- 
sisset: miles enim pro parte testatus potest 
decedere, pro parte intestatus (Ulpian, Dig. 
29.1.6). 

Ulpian’s definition of the testamentum 
ruptum makes it clear that a soldier's earlier 
will was not necessarily abrogated by a later 
instrument properly drawn: Tune autem 
prius testamentum rumpitur, cum posterius 
rite perfectum est, nisi forte posterius vel iure 
militari sit factum, vel in eo scriptus est qui 
ab intestato venire potest (Dig. 28.3.2). The 
basis for this state of affairs is explained as his 
privilege of naming an heir to only a part of 
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his estate:... militi licet plura testament, 
facere, sed sive simul sive separatim, utiqu 
valebunt, si hoc specialiter expresserit, ne 
superius per inferius (i.e., later) rumpetur, 
cum et ex parte heredem instituere possit (Ul 
pian, Dig. 29.1.19 init.). The paramountey 
given to intention, according to which pro 
visions of both an earlier and a later will were 
permitted to stand side by side, is manifest 
in a text from Papinian: Centurio second 
testamento postumos heredes instituit neque 
substitutos dedit: quibus non editis (ie, 
natis) ad superius testamentum se redir 
testatus est; cetera, quae secundo testament 
scripsit, esse irrita placuit, nisi nominatim e 
confirmasset ad priorem voluntatem (Dig 
29.1.27). Adoption, though the adopted son 


was passed over or disinherited, did nor 


nullify the soldier's will (Dig. 29.1.8). 
Nothing, naturally, could give force to: 
will when the heir designated by the testator 
declined to enter upon the inheritance. But 
with respect to the other circumstance that 
ordinarily caused a will to be adjudged ir 
ritum, the soldier again was given special 
consideration, for he could, without any i! 


legality, name as heirs deportati and nearly all ' 


persons debarred from making wills them 
selves; even if ahe had nmed a servus poense, 
the nomination was validated if the offender 
had regained his citizenship at the time of the 
testator’s death (Dig. 29.1.13.2). 


Other simplifications for the soldier’s bene: } 


fit included reinstatement of a cancelled wil 
by a deathbed request (ex suprema voluntate, 
Dig. 29.1.15.1) and, under a rescript of As 
toninus Pius, classification as iure militar 
factum of a will made before entering service 


again if this were his last wish (Dig | 


29.1.15.2). Finally, although a filius in po 
testate could not himself make a will, even 
with his father’s consent (Gaius, Dig. 28.1! 
init.), the soldier might do so for him withou 
being beund by the civilian restriction that: 
father drafting a will for his son must mak 
his own testament at the same time (Ulpia 
Dig. 29.1.15.5). 
Cuar tes RAYMENT 
Carleton College 
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LATE IMPERIAL EXTENSIONS OF THE SUIT FOR INGRATITUDE 


N a nore published several years ago re- 
] garding the rhetorical actio ingrati,' I 
referred incidentally (on the evidence of a 
secondary source?) to real proceedings against 
freedmen disloyal to their patrons and against 
ungrateful children released from the patria 
potestas; in a later note, I adduced corroborat- 
ing allusions from Suetonius'’s life of Claudius 
and Tacitus’s Annals to prosecutions of freed- 
men for ingratitude. S. F. Bonner, whose 
recent book, Roman Declamation in the Late 
Republic and Early Empire, also treats the 
actio ingrati as no mere fiction of the de- 
claimers, has gathered from the judicial 
corpus six citations respecting suits against 
ungrateful freedmen (the basis for which he 
ascribes to the lex Aelia Sentia of A.p. 4) and 
one reference to proceedings against eman- 
cipated children.‘ Insofar as these texts can 
be dated, they are all subsequent to the age 
of Claudius and Nero. Ulpian (Dig. 3.3.35.1) 
and Marcianus (Dig. 37.15.4) both indicate 
that the suit against an ungrateful freedman 
might be brought by the patron's procurator, 
and the former states that a rebuttal might be 
offered by the freedman’s procurator; Marci- 
anus attributes the ruling to rescripts of 
Severus and Antoninus. Paul (Dig. 37.14.9) 


defines as ingratitude disobedience to the 


patron or refusal to manage the patron’s busi- 
ness affairs or serve as his children’s guardian 
(tutor). Penalties are mentioned in two other 
texts: maxima capitis deminutio, or combined 
loss of citizenship and freedom, in Inst. 
1.16.1; warning for the first offence of un- 
dutiful behavior toward patron or his chil- 
dren, but limited exile fer subsequent con- 
tumelia or convicium (abusive language), sen- 
tence to the mines for assault (iniuriae), false 
witness or slander (calumnia), subornation 
of treason charges, or initiation of any lawsuit, 
according to Ulpian (Dig. 37.14.1). An edict 
of Honorius and Theodosius, issued at Ra- 
venna A.D. 423 and addressed to the senate, 
denies freedmen the right to sue their pa- 
trons and grants to a patron’s heirs the same 
action against ungrateful freedmen which was 


allowed the patron (Cod. Iust. 6.7.3). Valen- 
tinian, Valens, and Gratian, by a decree of 
A.D. 367, authorize the rescinding of emanci- 
pation when sons or daughters parentes vel 
acerbitate convicii vel cuiuscumque atrocia 
iniuriae dolore pulsassent (Cod. 8.49.1). 

One further citation concerning patrons 
and freedmen should be added to these texts. 
Modestinus states that the emperor Com- 
modus ordered freedmen who insulted or 
abused their patrons, or who refused to sup- 
port them when they fell into need or ill 
health, to be put back under the power of 
their former masters and forced to render 
service; in the event of continued recalci- 
trance, he decreed that the offenders be sold 
and the purchase price paid over to the 
patrons (Dig. 25.3.6.1). This inclusion of re- 
fusal to support patrons fallen into need or 
ill health (paupertate vel corporis veletudine 
laborantes relictos) among punishable of- 
fences, not elsewhere stipulated, constitutes 
a link with the declamations, especially the 
Controversiae of the elder Seneca, which con- 
tain three themes (2.1 and 7; 7.4) dealing with 
alimenta. The developing sense of equity that 
had led Claudius to grant freedom to slaves 
abandoned in illness by their owners® even 
imposed reciprocal penalties (less severe, to be 
sure) on those patrons who denied alimenta 
to needy freedmen; for Modestinus writes 
that though the patron might lawfully refuse 
support, he deprived himself thereby of any 
claim to services or share in the freedman’s 
estate as heir: Alimenta liberto petente non 
praestanto patronus amissione libertatis causa 
impositorum et hereditatis liberti punietur: non 
autem necesse habebit praestare, etiamsi po- 
test (Dig. 25.3.6 init.). 

That the scope of the suit for ingratitude 
was growing is clear from the chronology of 
the decrees. As Bonner has indicated, disobe- 
dient emancipated children were subjected to 
penalties in 367, and in 423 the patron’s heirs 
were allowed to bring action against freed- 
men who denied them due respect and serv- 
ices. What appears to be the final broadening 
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of the principle is incorporated in a decree of 
Justinian (issued at Constantinople A.D. $30), 
unmentioned, so far as I can discover, in any 
discussion of either Roman law or declama- 
tion. This decree conferred the right to re- 
voke all donations whose recipients showed 
themselves ungrateful. The legal corpus men- 
tions donationes between engaged couples 
(ante nuptias vel propter nuptias), between 
husband and wife, and between parents and 
children; but the types to which this au- 
thorized revocation would seem from its lan- 
guage to apply most logically are donationes 
sub modo vel condicione vel ex certo tempore 
and in anticipation of death (mortis causa). 
The phrasing makestheconnection withearlier 
edicts against ingratitude incontestable: .. . 
sciendum tamen est, quod, etsi plenissimae 
sint donationes, tamen si ingrati exsistant ho- 
mines, in quos beneficium collatum est, 
donatoribus per nostram constitutionem licen- 


tiam praestavimus certis ex Cdusis eas re- 


vocare .. . (Inst. 2.7.2). Details are furnished 
in Cod. 8.55.10; two points there deserve 
notice: first, the parallelism of some of these 
grounds for revocation with offences speci- 
fied in one of the enactments against ungrate- 
ful freedmen (Dig. 37.14.1)—verbal abuse 
physical assault, or aggravated iniuriae, and 


designs against the benefactor’s life; second, 
the restriction upon suits against ungratefy 
beneficiaries of donationes to the principals 
(nulla licentia concedenda donatoris succes. 
soribus huiusmodi querimoniarum primordj- 
um instituere. Etenim si ipse qui haec passus 
est tacuit, silentium eius maneat semper et non 
a posteritate eius suscitari concedatur . . . ) in 
contrast to the grant of redress to a patron’s 
heirs (Cod. 6.7.3). 

No one can now determine whether the 
greater prominence given to fictitious suits for 
ingratitude in later declamation simply re. 
flects their increasing legal scope, or whether 
the emphasis of the rhetoricians upon equity 
enlarged the juridical concept of punishable 
ingratitude; but there can be no doubt that 
the hypothetical and the real co-existed and 
multiplied side by side. 

Cuartes S. RAYMENT 

Carleton College 


Notes 


1C. J. XLII (1947), 259-261. 

2W. A. Hunter, A Systematic and Historical Ex. 
position of Roman Law (London, 1903), 212 and 70. 

3C. J. XLIII (1948), 429-431. 

4P. 87. 

5 Suetonius, Claudius, 25.2. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE OPPOSITION TO TIBERIUS 


N tuis jourNAL! Professor Allen has dis- 

cussed certain examples of “a minor type 
of opposition to Tiberius.” The present note, 
complementary to his purposes to call atten- 
tion to another incident of that opposition. 
It is a particular manifestation of what Allen 
called “the commonest aspect” of opposition 
“by reference to historical facts,” namely, 
“the praise of Cassius, Brutus, and Cato.” 
But it shares with those which he discussed 
a subtlety which did not ordinarily charac- 
terize the laudation of thle Republican heroes. 

When that grande dame Junia, niece of 
Cato, sister of Brutus, widow of Cassius, 
died in A.p. 22, her testament disposed of 
very large wealth. There were included lega- 
cies by way of compliment to almost all the 


distinguished nobles of Roman society ex 
cepting Tiberius.? It had long been the cus 
tom thus to remember in one’s will the out 
standing public figures of one’s time; and 
prominent persons expected so to receive 
legacies.? This studied and deliberate affront 
Tiberius accepted “civiliter,” as was per 
fectly in character. Tacitus remarks that 
Rome gossiped much of the matter, as one 
assuredly has no difficulty in believing. This 
had excellent propaganda value for the op | 
position to Tiberius. But a much greater fol 
lowed immediately after. 

Tacitus says specifically that Tiberius did 
not place any limitations whatsoever on the 
customary funeral ceremonies. This statement 
is only a single small item in a very consider 
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able mass of evidence which shows that most 
of the Roman Emperors, including Tiberius, 
took no official cognizance of the various ac- 
tions which could have been regarded as lése 
majesté.? So in Junia’s funeral procession: 
“Viginti clarissimarum familiarum imagines 
antelatae sunt, Manlii, Quinctii, aliaque eius- 
dem nobilitatis nomina. Sed praefulgebant 
Cassius atque Brutus, eo ipso, quod effigies 
eorum non 

What a beautifully subtie bit of opposition 
and propaganda! Either of two inferences was 
sure to be drawn by many observers. (1) 
Tiberius had forbidden the display of Cas- 
sius. and Brutus’ imagines. (2) Junia’s family 
were fearful of the consequences of exhibiting 
them. Both inferences equally would serve the 
purposes of the opposition to Tiberius. 

Radin’ wrote: “Those who managed the 
funeral had not quite dared go so far” as to 
show Brutus and Cassius. They dared, for it 
was a free state that Tiberius ruled. But their 
purposes were served by the conspicuous ab- 
sence of the Republican martyrs. As Radin 
concludes: “It is doubtful whether anyone 
remembered more than a small number of the 
figures that were carried past. No one forgot 
the two that were not carried.” 


Ingenious, subtle, wonderfully effective. 
Rosert SAMUEL ROGERS 
Duke University 


Notes 

1CJ 44 (1948) 203-206. 

2 Tac. Ann. 3.76. 

3 Cf. my “The Roman Emperors as Heirs and Lega- 
tees,” in TAPA 778 (1947), 140-158, esp. 140 f., and 
references there. A few small addenda to that article 
may be noted here: (1) Q. Caecilius, having always said 
that Lucullus, from whose generosity his fortune came, 
should be his heir, by will adopted Atticus and insti- 
tuted him heir, Val. Max. 7.8.5; (2) Lucullus left Cato 
as his heir, Macrob. Sat. 3.15.6; (3) M. Ampudius pub- 
licly announced that Augustus was to be joint-heir 
with his son to the fortune he hoped to acquire and 
subsequently did achieve, Dio 53.20.2, cf. PIR? A, 
569; (4) T. Marius of Urbinum, who owed Augustus 
his whole military career and its very considerable 
profits, and who up to the day before his death 
had always said Augustus was to be his heir, did not 
even name the Emperor in his will, Val. Max. 7.8.6; 
(5) Petronius, unlike most of his contemporaries, did 
not mention either Nero or Tigellinus or anyone else of 
the powers that were even in a codicil, Tac. Ann. 
16.19.5; (6) Procopius alleges that Justinian received 
under false wills, Anecd. 12.3-11, cf. 13.21, 19.11. 

4 Cf. my Studies in the Reign of Tiberius, 60 ff. 

5 This evidence will shortly be discussed elsewhere 
under the title “Lése Majesté under the Roman Em- 
perors.”* 

® Tac. loc. cit. 

7 Max Radin, Marcus Brutus, 238. 


ON TEACHING EUTROPIUS 


HE reacuinc of Eutropius has been un- 

necessarily neglected in recent years. I 
have, however, found by personal experience 
that a course in Eutropius can have important 
advantages. Last quarter, being faced with 
the problem of arranging a course for stu- 
dents with comparatively little past experi- 
ence in Latin and each with a different amount 
of previous training in Latin, I decided to use 
the Breviarium of Eutropius as a common 
meeting ground for all the students. The re- 
sults were very gratifying. 

In the first place, the students were able 
to cover a great deal of ground and move 
ahead very rapidly, since the Latin is not at 
all dificult and, despite its lateness (4th cen- 


tury A.D.), surprisingly good and without too 
great a variation from the classical Latin au- 
thors usually read. The students, therefore, 
obtained a feeling of accomplishing some- 
thing; they felt they were getting ahead fast. 
In reading some other more difficult author 
they would have proceeded more slowly and 
would not have had the same feeling of 
achievement. Incidentally, also, they were 
surprised to find that Latin does not necessar- 
ily have to be difficult and the translation 
need not proceed at a snail's pace, but that 
Latin can sometimes be read fairly easily and 
rapidly. 

In the second place, the students acquired 
an outline knowledge of Roman history from 


. 
i 


the early beginnings of Rome to the middle 
of the fourth century, A.p.—something 
which very few students of Latin, nowadays, 
obtain elsewhere. Eutropius was magister 
memoriae, superintendent of records, under 
the Emperor Valens of the East (364-378 A.D.) 
and composed the Breviarium at the request of 
this emperor. On the whole, he is an impar- 
tial historian and shows good judgment. His 
chief sources were Livy, Suetonius and the 
Augustan History. Jerome, Orosius, Isidore 
and Paulus Diaconus found Eutropius very 
useful. He is, therefore, a better author to 
use, for instance, than Livy, where the stu- 
dent gets lost in a maze of details and does 
not acquire an understanding of Roman his- 
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tory during the limited time of the course. 
There is one caution, however, that must 
be kept in mind by the instructor giving a 
course in Eutropius. Eutropius does make 
some errors, especially in dates; the chronol- 
ogy is sometimes not correct. The teacher of 
Eutropius must, therefore, use other histor}: 
cal sources to correct the errors. In this matter 
I have found the Delphin edition of Eutio 
pius, with its notes and variorum notes in 
Latin, very helpful. These point out and cor. 
rect errors and also cite corresponding 
passages for comparison in Livy, Florus, ete, 
ARTHUR Kaplan 
University of Georgia 


Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 


QuARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES ON ALCOHOL 
12(1951).—(March: 61-102) Arthur P. Mce- 
Kinlay, “Attic Temperance.” This study under- 
takes “to test the grounds for a very general 
belief in the temperance of the Athenians” by a 
thorough-going examination of the literary 
evidence. Many scholars have based their ex- 
pressed belief in Greek—and especially Athenian 
—moderation in the use of wine upon such 
grounds as “the difficulty of getting drunk on 
watered wine, the fact that the Athenians made 
attempts to control drinking practices, the as- 
sumption that heavy drinking was largely a 
matter of youth, that the Athenians made some 
claims to being less drunken than other peoples, 
that the Greeks talked a good deal about modera- 
tion and could furnish examples of temperate 
living.” Yet a careful scrutiny of the evidence dis- 
closes “‘a considerable body of material which 
indicates a decided dissatisfaction with drinking 
conditions at Athens, especially as compared 
with the state of affairs at Sparta” and dictates, 
therefore, the need of recognizing a quite different 
point of view from that generally held and too 
often glibly pronounced. Believers in Greek 
moderation as a national characteristic should 
themselves apply the Delphic injunction to be 
moderate “when using universal and unqualified 
statements about the temperance of the Greeks.” 


Time 5§7(1951).—(January 22: 43-44) “The 
53rd Language.”’ A brief account of Pinoculus, a 
published Latin version of Carlo Collodi’s im 
mortal story, Pinocchio. The translator, Enrico 
Mafficini, has “modelled his dialogue on the 
colloquial Latin of Plautus”; his work has hada 
warm reception in Italy, having “sold 6,00 
copies in a month.” 

EpucaTionAL SuppteMENT (London 
41(1950).—(October: 805, 825) “The Pitfalls of 
English.” Translation into a foreign language will 
throw “a pitiless light on verbal misalliances and 
illegitimate syntax” in English, “which is a 
language peculiar in having little visible but 
much inferential grammar.” The study of any 
foreign language helps us to understand the func: 
tion of grammar; but Latin is preferable to 
French, German, or Spanish, “whose case-endings 
are too weak to furnish the dissecting-table of the 
grammarian with sufficient specimens for exposi 
tion.” Although “some of our famous writers, 
like Bunyan and Cobbett, have. . . attained 
clarity without Latin,...they were the ir 
heritors of an already great exemplary literature 
dominated by the English Bible and Prayer Book 
and absolutely permeated by the spirit of classical 
scholarship.” 
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PAETH 


CLASSICIST—CHRISTIAN* 
(x. WHO WOULD BE BOTH may find 


mental complications, as did Au- 
gustine. The Greeks seek after wisdom, the 
Jews ask for signs; and both ingredients are 
in Christianity still. With the devices of 
Greek rhetoric, Paul to the Corinthians goes 
on to flout Greek wisdom brilliantly—with 
antithesis and oxymoron rather than Hebrew 
parallelism. One who has read Plato’s Crito is 
prepared to “resist not evil” and surely con- 
ditioned for the Golden Rule. Having heard 
Plato say that there is a pattern of his state 
laid up in Heaven and that the good man 
will attend to the affairs of that state and of 
no other, one is not unprepared to hear that 
“our citizenship is in Heaven” and that “the 
kingdom of Heaven is within” us. (For many 
Plato.NT parallels, see my paper, Ang. Rev. 
12, 1930, pp. 438-42.) Apostles under arrest 
in Acts announce that they will obey God 
rather than magistrates; Socrates, the same in 
the Apology. The proverbial expression “to 
kick against the goad” in Acts is seen in the 
Prometheus Bound, where also more than 
once appears the suggestion, “Physician, heal 
thyself,” as in Luke. If Paul quotes from 
Cleanthes or Aratus, we remember that 
Cicero translated the latter, perhaps influenc- 
ing Lucretius thereby; so the two worlds 
don’t seem so far apart—the more, since 
almost our entire religious vocabulary is 
Classical. 

You will presently enjoy a paper on Greek 
athletics by Clarence Forbes, who finds them 
for the most part clean. Paul was intrigued 
by Greek athleticism and seemed to see a value 
there: “run with endurance,” “so compete as 
to win,” “I discipline my body,” the Greeks 
take all this punishment “to obtain a fading 
wreath,” “I do not merely shadow-box” (a 
practice mentioned in Plato’s Laws) and 
finally, “I have fought a good fight.” The 
one who is to be crowned must, however, 
have observed the rules, Paul says. 

“Perhaps ‘life’ is death, ‘death’ life,” 


quens 
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thought Euripides; and Plato said that the 
philosopher practices dying daily, “morti- 
fying the flesh.” The famous “problem of 
evil” is in Job and the Prometheus, and many 
of the expressions in the two are very similar. 

But we are not thinking of influences; 
only suggesting that Classical culture was 
not, after all, so bad “‘a paedagogus to bring 
us to Christ.” In determining that “fulness of 
time,” did not the pax Romana and lucid, 
unprejudiced Greek thought play a part? 
The Hellenistic age, learned and cosmo- 
politan, has been too much maligned. The 
Christian ethic is a spectacular, paradoxical, 
even a sophisticated thing. Short of “from 
these stones raising up seed to Abraham,” 
how would cave-men have received it, how 
so much as understood it? Even among his 
contemporaries, “Jesus was shocked at their 
(hardness of heart?) rather, thickness of 
skull.” He was constantly misunderstood, 
childlishly so, by his own disciples and other 
sincere folk. “Hath any man brought him 
ought to eat?...* Thou hast nothing to 
draw with and the well is deep,” they re- 
spond naively. 

The Greeks did not succeed in being the 
most original of peoples by seeking novelty 
for its own sake. If the Gospel had been 
utterly new, it would not have responded to 
felt needs of the human heart. “What there- 
fore you unwittingly reverence, that I am 
announcing to you,” Paul told the Athenians. 
So we need not be distressed at certain 
anticipations of Christianity or feel too 
‘pagan’ as Classicists. 


*I am not careful, beyond what is necessary, to 
exclude Jews from these reflections. If their monotheism 
is somewhat less metaphysically involved for them, 
they at least recognize Jesus as a most influential 
member of a remarkable race. By still looser definition, 
essential democracy is within the same orbit. Even if a 
statement I heard Prince Peter of Greece make, that the 
Greeks had invented the concept of the value of the 
individual, is hyperbolic; it cannot be denied that they 
went far toward convincing the world that one man is 
of more value than many sparrows. 
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To the Editor of THe CLasstcAL JoURNAL 
Dear Sir: 


Mr. Whatmough and I find ourselves en- 
tirely in agreement on Twaddell’s definition 
of a “rule”: the analytical statement of one 
of the habitual aspects of a language. But few 
teachers have ever got to such a point as has 
Twaddell. To nearly all, rule is synonymous 
with law, just as the dictionaries say it is. 
Here is the meat of the matter, and I hope 
that an illustration from the field of physics 
will make it clear. 

Newton pointed out that a stone rolling 
down hill will make st aight for the bottom, 
provided it is not deflected by some force 
other than the direct pull of gravity. This 
analytical statement of an observed physical 
phenomenon is wrongly called a law, just as 
a similar grammatical statement is wrongly 
called a rule. The stone is not obeying a law at 
all; Newton merely described what it does. 
In other words, the stone doesn’t act that 
way because Newton, or a book printing 
what Newton said, says it has to. To say 
such a thing would be to put the cart before 
the horse. 

To most people, then a rule is a law, and 
they have never inquired further into the 
matter. Most learning comes from books and 
most teaching is based on “what the book 
says.” To investigate as to why the book 
says what it says is to go a full step beyond 
the ordinary. 

Language goes into books; it doesn’t come 
out of them. The grammar, like the dic- 
tionary, must contain analytical statements; 
but they are just that—a recording of ob- 
served phenomena. Grammars do not sud- 
denly appear and commence ruling the 
speech of people who use it. It is quite the 
other way around.— 

A descriptive grammar of present-day 
English must record the fact that a good many 
speakers of Standard English say “different 
than.’ They do this on the analogy of “*big- 
ger than, older than, etc.” But the grammar 
must also record the fact that to a good 


many educated speakers this seems unac- 
ceptable as Standard English; they say “dif. 
ferent from.” I insist that to call such an 
analysis of the habitual aspect of English 2 
rule is to sadly mislead people. 

It may well be difficult for Mr. What. 
mough’s agile and inquiring mind to appre. 
ciate the problem we have here. But a prob. 
lem it is, all the same. 

The truth is that Whatmough, in his 
letter to the Editor, gives a fine example of 
exactly the thing I am after in his statement 
about the prediction of gender of Latin 
nouns. With Tacitean terseness he puts the 
thing in a nutshell. How different from the 
so-called “rule” that nouns ending in -s pre. 
ceded by a consonant are feminine. The 
former is lucidly explanatory; the latter a 
mere didactic pronouncement, devoid of evi- 
dence. The former isa concise analytical state: 
ment, the latter is precisely what people have 
called a “rule.” It is then taken for a “law” 
and the next thing you know student and 
teacher say that urbs is feminine because of 
its ending. 

Rule, in the sense in which it is almost in- 
variably taken by teacher and pupil, is in 
admissible as a description of an analysis of 
observed linguistic phenomena. I repeat that 
such a term regularly gives the impression 
that it somehow mysteriously appeared and 
then everybody began talking in accordance 
with it, when in reality it must be in 
accordance with the way people talk, or 
write. 

Yours faithfully, 
John F. Gummere 


Mr. Gummere suggests that “It’s Fowler's Hand: 
book of English Usage, not Handbook of Rules” could 
serve as a title for his letter. I am told that a Southem 
legislature once passed a ‘law’ that the circumference of 
a circle is exactly three time the diameter. Plato thought 
that even a political law was not really such unless 
reflected the considered opinion and best practice of the 
people; so the two meanings of nomos: custom, law. 
In other words, it should be derived like the laws a 
physics. Now back of all this is the nomos-physis com 
troversy of the Pre-Socratics; but we'd better not get 
into that. 
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The Dullest Book of the Aeneid 


A. W. Allen 


Professor Allen of Yale presented this paper to the Classical Association of Connecticut 
on Oct. 21, 1950, and to the Classical Association of New England on March 30, 1951. 


HE pDULLEST BOOK OF THE Aeneid” 
is a title which would seem to sug- 
gest that behind its superlative there lies a 
comparative, and behind that comparative an 
absolute standard of dullness: the Aeneid as 
a whole is dull; some parts stand out as duller 
than the rest; and the third book—-since 
that is the book which figures in my title 
will be the dullest of the entire work. 
I suspect that some of us may have known 


students who would have been willing to ° 


maintain such a thesis with feeling and en- 
thusiasm. Unfortunately, however, I do not 
feel myself competent to fulfill such expecta- 
tions, if indeed my title has raised them. 
And yet it is true that the third book has 
been called “the dullest book of the Aeneid,” 
and it may be worth while to ask whether 
there is some sense in which this is justifi- 
able. I must admit, at the outset, that the 
source from which I have quoted is hardly a 
very reputable one. It is one of those om- 
niscient student outlines that promise to 
provide not only an epitome of all really 
essential knowledge, but also high marks in 
examinations, for practical students who do 
not wish to allow extensive study to inter- 
fere with their education. I have looked over 
this particular outline, and it strikes me that, 
if it really contains what is important to 
know about the Aeneid, a very respectable 
case has been made for the view that the 
Aeneid is a dull poem, of which some parts 
are particularly dull, and of which the third 
book is the dullest part of all. 

The general lines of the interpretation it 
gives are only too familiar: Virgil, in imitating 
Homer, took upon himself a lofty but im- 
possible task; however, he should be given all 
credit for having avoided complete failure; al- 
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though his Aeneas has no real character and 
is a mere puppet of the gods, he sometimes 
has interesting adventures, especially in the 
fourth book; although Virgil has lost the 
vividness, movement, and vitality of Homer, 
he has constructed his poem more artfully 
and introduced a note of pathos which is his 
own. And, particularly, the student is re- 
minded that the Aeneid is the great poem of 
Rome; the historical facts lying hidden be- 
hind its poetic form are regularly pointed out, 
and the reader is assured that what may be 
meaningless for him was significant for the 
poet’s contemporaries. Finally, the command 
of Augustus is not forgotten: Virgil undertook 
an epic on the imperial theme to please an 
imperial patron, contrary as such a theme was 
to his own gentle character. The whole tone 
is one of apology: Virgil is not a poet whose 
work it is sufficient to perceive and under- 
stand; one must regretfully explain why it is 
no better than it is. 

If this tone of apology, this attitude of 
generous condescension toward Virgil and 
the Aeneid, were an unusual one it would not 
be worth our discussing now; but as a matter 
of fact it was for a very long time the com- 
mon attitude. The general climate of ideas in 
the nineteenth century and early part of the 
present century was not propitious to an 
understanding of Virgil. Critics of poetry, 
with their devotion to the principle of orig- 
inality, preferred the more “primitive” poetry 
—as they considered it—of Homer; and 
the pragmatic direction of thought in gen- 
eral chose to look in the Aeneid for those 
features in it which were not essential to 
it as a poem—its narrative element and char- 
acters, its psychology, its ethical and political 
ideas— and to concentrate upon the Aeneid 
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as a product of its particular historical con- 
text rather than as a work of art whose value 
lies in its capacity always to be contempo- 
rary and always to interpret for each succes- 
sive generation its own experience of life. 

Classicists themselves, living in the world 
in which this kind of thinking predominated 
and inevitably sharing it to some degree, 
found themselves forced into the position of 
defending Virgil, and defending him often on 
the wrong grounds. It has been almost a shock 
to us in the last few years to discover that 
critics outside the field of Classics seem sud- 
denly to have discovered a value in the 
Aeneid which goes far beyond the value 
which Classicists themselves had become 
accustomed to ascribe to it. We are even a 
little embarrassed to find T. S. Eliot in his 
address to the British Virgil Society asking 
the question “What Is a Classic?” and reach- 
ing the answer that Virgil alone in European 
literature is fully deserving the term 
“Classic.”! We have hardly observed that 
the revolution in values which has come 
with the changes in art and criticism during 
the last forty years has created a new atmos- 
phere altogether more favorable to a true 
evaluation of Virgil himself. 

A new book on the Aeneid, published 
recently in Austria, is a good example of 
the new direction of Virgilian criticism, and 
its title is an indication of that direction. It is 
called The Art of Virgil, and has the sub- 
title Image and Symbol in the Aeneid.? As 
this title suggests, the book is concerned not 
with the Aeneid simply as an epic poem 
within the tradition of epic poetry, but with 
the Aeneid as an extended image of human 
life. The story of Aeneas and the founding 
of Rome are interpreted as a narrative, a 
form, which expresses a perception and inter- 
pretation of life that is not merely epic or 
merely Roman, but is of universal validity. 
There is no real distinction between the life 
of Aeneas and our own lives; the one is a 
symbol of the other; the qualities which are 
to be found in the experiences of Aeneas 
are also qualities to be found in our own 
experience. This emphasis upon the sym- 
bolic character of the Aeneid and its eternally 


contemporary nature is one of the features of 
recent study of Virgil which are helping to 
make him again interesting to readers who 
are not classicists, and who would perhaps 
have been willing to abandon altogether a 
merely Roman Virgil. 

If non-classicists are again finding Virgil 
interesting, it is hardly necessary for me to 
assure you that the third book of the Aeneid 
is not dull—if by “dull” we mean “uninter- 
esting.” But there is another kind of dullness 
which is an awareness of simple physical 
weariness, of hope deferred so long that even 
its goal becomes hateful. This awareness of 
weariness and of doubt bordering on despair 
is a kind of experience which the third 
Aeneid does communicate in a way which js 
typical of Virgil's manner. 

The manner in which Virgil imposes this 
sense of dull weariness upon our conscious 
ness can perhaps best be brought out if we 
compare it with a totally different manner of 
producing a similar effect. In the journalistic 
reporting of the last war but one, the dis 
patches of Ernie Pyle gained a kind of classic 
quality which has made them an almost 
obligatory model for his successors in Korea. 
The law governing this new literary type is 
that the style of its reporting must be real: 
istic, direct, and violent in its attack upon our 
feelings. These characteristics of Pyle’s man: 
ner are apparent in a passage from his report: 
ing of the campaign in Tunisia, which was 
quoted not long ago in the New Yorker.’ 
It is a passage whose prime effect is to bring 
out that sense of dull weariness of which I 
have been speaking. This is what Pyle wrote: 
The men are walking. They are fifty feet apart, for 
dispersal. Their walk is slow, for they are dead weary, 
as you can tell even when looking at them from behind. 
Every line and sag of their bodies speaks their inhuman 
exhaustion. On their shoulders and backs they carry 
heavy steel tripods, machine-gun barrels, leaden boxes 
of ammunition. Their feet seem to sink into the ground 
from the overload they are bearing. They don’t slouch. 
It is the terrible deliberation of each step that spells 
out their appalling tiredness. Their faces are black and 
unshaven. They are young men, but the grime and 
whiskers and exhaustion make them look middle-aged. 
The line moves on, but it never ends. All afternoon men 
keep coming round the hill and vanishing eventually 
over the horizon. It is one long, tired line of ant-like 
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men. There is an agony in your heart and you almost 
feel ashamed to look at them. They are just guys from 
Broadway and Main Street, but you wouldn't remem- 
ber them. They are too far away now. They are too 
tired 


This is excellent writing of its own particular 
kind. It does persuade us that the dull aching 
weariness of these men is real; this effect is 
created by realistic description and by a 
direct assault upon our emotions. 

To this realism and directness Virgil pre- 
sents a complete contrast. We feel in him the 
weariness of the Trojans, not so much be- 
cause we are told that they are tired— 
though we are told that, too—as because 
their wanderings are presented in such a 
way as to be a study in the nature of frustra- 
tion and renunciation. The word fessus is a 
key word in the third book,* but it actually 
occurs only eight times, eight times in over 
seven hundred lines, so that the word 
“weary” does not work its effect directly, 
but only as it is supported and given meaning 
by other factors which influence our inter- 
pretation of the narrative. Let us consider 
what some of these other factors are. 

The first episode in the book is the settle- 
ment in Thrace, its failure, and, connected 
with this failure, the story of Polydorus (3, 
13-68). To the settlement itself Virgil gives a 
bare half dozen lines, but to the story of 
Polydorus more than forty. What importance 
does this story have, so that it can bear so 
much weight at the very beginning of the long 
wanderings? An answer to this question is 
suggested by a feature of the story which has 
disturbed critics. The burial of Polydorus is 
described with a solemnity and a minuteness 
of detail which seem to imply a particular sig- 
nificance in the funeral rites themselves. We 
hear of the great mound of earth heaped up 
and the altars raised to the spirits of the 
dead, of the dark fillets, black cypress boughs, 
and the ritually loosened hair of the Ilian 
women, of the offerings of warm milk and 
sanctified blood, of the commitment of the 
soul to the grave, and the final crying out of 
the dead man’s name. This whole passage was 
objected to by Mackail in his edition of the 
Aeneid.’ He felt that “the minute account 


of the funeral rites over Polydorus™” was in 
poor taste “as overloading or interrupting the 
story,” and he regarded it as a sign of the in- 
complete character of this book. However, 
Virgil particularly directs our attention to 
this passage again late in the poem. At the 
death of Pallas a line from it is repeated 
almost without change: 


et circum Iliades crinem de more solutae (3, 65) 


recurs in the form 


et maestum Iliades crinem de more solutae (11, 35). 


Polydorus and Pallas both belong to that 
group of young men in the Aeneid whose 
deaths are necessary in the fulfillment of a 
larger design. But the importance of Pallas is 
obvious. We have asked why the transitory 
figure of Polydorus should be raised to some- 
thing like an equality with him. All that we 
learn about Polydorus is the way he met his 
death, and his burial; he has no earlier history 
that matters. The striking feature of the first 
episode of the third book is that it is con- 
cerned only with death and burial. Now we 
know, of course, of the importance which 
ritual burial had in ancient religious thought. 
It may seem strange that nothing was said 
in the second book of any rites for the dead of 
Troy. If we reflect upon the matter, there 
must have been such rites; but Virgil did 
not choose to give them a place in the poem. 
Instead, he opened the book of the wander- 
ings with the funeral rites of one young man 
whose only history is that he has died, but 
has died like all the Trojan dead overwhelmed 
by the spears of an avaricious enemy. The 
real importance of Polydorus is that he serves 
for us as a symbol of all those who died at 
Troy. The effect of beginning this book with 
his story is that it marks that break with the 
past which is the necessary prelude to any 
great new undertaking. Troy had to die be- 
fore Rome could come into being. 

It is characteristic of Virgil that death 
rather than birth symbolizes the new begin- 
ning. He is aware that the creation of some- 
thing new requires the sacrifice of some 
things that were valuable in the old. His 
sense of the tragedy involved in the breaking 
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of ties with the past is one of the signs of 
that maturity of mind which Eliot finds to be 
one of the essentially classic qualities of 
Virgil. So the funeral of Polydorus symbolizes 
even more than the honors due to the dead of 
Troy. It marks the necessary but reluctant 
separation of the pioneers of the new world 
from the past in which they have their roots. 
The followers of Aeneas have decided to 
make trial of the strange seas which lead to 
a new home, but they must renounce and 
leave behind them those elements in their 
past which, like the myrtle branches whose 
bleeding revealed Polydorus, can not be torn 
from the soil in which they grew. 

From their failure to find a permanent 
resting place in Thrace, the Trojans move on 
to Delos. And here again we have a feature 
which critics have thought it necessary to 
explain away. Delos is not named: it is de- 
scribed as a land in the midst of the sea, 
sacred to the mother of the Nereids and to 
Aegean Neptune, a land which had once 
been a wanderer past all the shores of the 
sea, but now had been fixed firmly between 
Myconus and Gyarus, by Apollo in his 
gratitude, had become a firm home for men, 
and learned to scorn the winds (3, 73-77). 
This passage, like the funeral rites of Poly- 
dorus, seemed otiose to Mackail: the par- 
ticulars by means of which Delos is char- 
acterized he considered to be “geographical 
details in the dry manner of a guide-book”— 
and so he conjectured that Virgil would have 
omitted them if he had revised the book.® 
This is the sort of willful blindness to the 
real nature of Virgil's poetry which makes so 
much Virgilian criticism such sorry reading. 
The Trojans, still only at the beginning of 
their search, while they wander maria omnia 
circum (1, 32), come to an island which, after 
long being the sport of the winds, has at last 
found stability. Delos is a natural symbol for 
rest after weariness. A “natural symbol” has 
been defined as “a thing really existing which, 
by its very nature, stands for and images 
forth a greater reality of which it is itself 
an instance.’ We cannot begin to understand 
Virgil until we learn to read him as “imaging 
forth” the realities of experience through 


symbols such as these. The resemblance 
between the desire of the Trojans and the 
fulfillment which the island has found is made 
even more close by the fact that Aeneas now 
asks from Apollo, the same power who had 
brought Delos to rest, the gift of an abiding 
city—the mansuram urbem which is the 
goal of the Aeneid (3, 86). 

In this context the word “weary” ap. 
pears twice: first we read that the now stable 
island received the “weary Trojans” in safe 
anchorage (3, 78); then Aeneas prays to 
Apollo, “Da moenia fessis” (3, 85). In the 
context of stability which Delos symbolizes 
and promises, the uncertainty of the wander. 
ing Trojans is the more painfully marked and 
illuminated. 

And, next, when the hope raised by the 
response of Apollo has been frustrated by 
failure in Crete, and the decision is taken to 
consult again the god of Delos, the question is 
what release he will give them in their weari 
ness: quam fessis finem rebus ferat (3, 145). 
The laborious movement of this line, empha 
sized by its alliteration, enforces the growing 
awareness of a burden of weariness becoming 
almost insupportable. 

The goal seems to be more clearly descried 
when the midnight vision of the Penates 
speaks of Hesperia and Italy, but again be 
comes obscure when the grim prophecy of 
the Harpy casts doubt upon the desirability 
even of success itself. 

When they emerge from the spiritual crisis 
which such doubt suggests, and escape from 
the waters made dangerous by Greek ene: 
mies, the weary Trojans-—again the word 
fessus is used—seek once more the security 
offered by Apollo, this time at Actium. The 
line which follows the fresh assertion of 
their weariness is the line which is repeated 
at the end of Book 6 to mark the final anchor 
age in Italian waters: 

ancora de prora iacitur, stant litore puppes (3, 277). 


The victory of Augustus at Actium had mak 
Actium itself, like Delos, a “natural symbol” 
of rest after weariness. 
The effect of all this is cumulative, and | 
the same pattern of intermittently cle 
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vision, hope deferred, weariness, and re- 
nunciation is repeated again and again in 
fresh terms. Renunciation of lesser things in 
pursuit of a greater goal appears in the con- 
trast between Helenus and Aeneas, between 
those whose rest is won and those who must 
still seek the fitfully envisioned Ausonian 
land; it is renunciation of a lesser for a greater 
goal because there is also a contrast between 
the parva Troia (3, 349) which Helenus has 
built and the ingens Troia (3, 462) which he 
promises as the end of Aeneas’ labors. 

In this episode, too, we have another sign 
of the irreparable break with the past. Just 
as Aeneas performed the last rites for 
Polydorus, so Andromache and Helenus, who 
are a reborn but lesser Troy, now bestow the 
final gifts, the dona extrema (3, 488) of their 
kin, upon Aeneas and Ascanius: as the 
burial of Polydorus symbolized the death of 
the past, so now the followers of Aeneas 
seem to be undergoing a kind of death to 
the past in the preparation for their new life 
in Italy. 

Through all this the ambiguous nature of 
the Trojans’ attitude toward their goal is 
suggested by the shifting and uncertain light 
which is thrown upon it by prophecy and 
vision.’ If we see that the goal of Aeneas is a 
symbol of man’s sense of a vocation, we can 
also understand why it is that, when the 
goal has once been revealed exactly by 
Creusa’s phantom in Book 2, this seems to be 
forgotten in Book 3. The reason is simply 
that in life the goal is often forgotten, or 
rather—even when it is seen—is not fully 
understood. The intention which guides life 
can only be fully understood when it has 
been fulfilled: until then it is only a prophecy 
half-understood. There must always be a 
contrast between the certitude and finality 
which one hopes the future will achieve, and 
the treacherous flux of the present moment. 

The strain and tension which result from 
the sense of this contrast between recognition 
of present failure and hope for future ac- 
complishment is the real subject of the third 
book of the Aeneid. The wanderings of the 
Trojans are a symbol of this hope and this 
tension. The weariness which dominates the 


book is the product of the mental and emo- 
tional strain inevitably accompanying the 
pursuit of a high vocation. 

The third book, of course, is not the whole 
of the Aeneid. It is essentially the book of 
disappointment and failure: it begins with 
sorrow at the departure from Troy and ends 
with grief at the death of Anchises. The 
death of Anchises is a last symbol of the 
tragic necessity of breaking away from the 
past: and in the personal grief felt by Aeneas 
the impression of weariness reaches its 
climax. This is marked by a final occurrence 
of fessus in Aeneas’ cry to his father: 

Hic me, pater optime, fessum 
Deseris (3, 710-11). 


This would be unbearable as the end of the 
whole poem. But Anchises is to return when 
he presents the vision of Rome's distant 
future, and so “image forth” the value which 
some day will rise from the weariness of the 
present. 

Dullness and weariness, then, are not the 
whole of Aeneid, but they are an important 
part; and it seems to me that they are not the 
least interesting part of a poem which is by 
no means dull. 


Notes 


1T.S. Eliot, What is a Classic?, London, 1945. 

2 V. Péschl, Die Dichtkunst Virgils: Bild und Symbol 
in der Aeneis, Innsbruck and Vienna, 1950. 

3 New Yorker, XX VI, No. 28 (Sept. 2, 1950), page 69. 

4It occurs in lines 78, 85, 145, 276, 511, 568, 581, 
710. 

5 J. W. Mackail, The Aeneid, Oxford, 1930, page go. 

6 Ibid. 

7D. L. Sayers, The Comedy of Dante Alighieri, 
Harmondsworth-Middlesex, 1949, page 13. 

8 The ambiguous nature of this attitude is well pre- 
sented by C. §. Lewis in his Preface to Paradise Lost 
(Oxford, 1942). In a little chapter of only seven pages 
(32-38) Lewis has made a very valuable contribution to 
the understanding of the Aeneid. 


QUINQUENNALIA OF 
SUMMER GREEK 


The tremendous progress made in the 
teaching of modern languages during World 
War II may be attributed to two principal 
factors, first the powerful stimulation of the 


will to learn by the exigencies of world crisis, 
second the maximum utilization of limited 
time by a compact, accelerated program that 
measured semesters by weeks instead of 
months. It may well be that in the crucial war 
years inhabitants of Europe and Asia did not 
have to look to their laurels in the mastery of 
their native tongues but it is surely demon- 
strable that never have Americans been com- 
parably equipped in foreign languages, even 
after much longer periods of study in, or 
exposure to them! 

The incontrovertible evidence that con- 
centrated study produced amazing results in 
the development of proficiency in the study 
of modern foreign languages led to speculation 
as to the feasibility of accelerated study in the 
field of ancient foreign languages; and in the 
Summer Session of 1947, Protessor E. Ade- 
laide Hahn, Chairman of the Department of 
Classics at Hunter College, instituted a 
course in which a year’s work in Greek was 
to be covered in a six weeks’ session. Three 
periods of classroom instruction and recita- 
tion daily were supplemented by study and 
preparation outside of class ranging up to six 
hours. 

I embarked upon the teaching of the first 
group in 1947 with keen enthusiasm and 
moderate confidence, and I use the word “con- 
fidence” advisedly, for the word “assurance” 
would not have been strictly accurate until 
1948. My class, which was typical of that 
era, in that it had its quota of earnest vet- 
erans, shared my enthusiasm throughout the 
course, and except for a brief period at the 
end of the first week, was sustained by un- 
flagging confidence, even unshakable assur- 
ance in the attainment of its goal. I must pay 
tribute here as I did in my article “Greek in 
Six Weeks” in the Classical Outlook 
(25.4.36) in 1948 to the admirably clear and 
succinct course organized for intra-mural use 
by my colleague Professor Harry L. Levy. 
The mimeographed sheets, which contain the 
well organized lessons, travelled with the 
students on trains and busses to beaches and 
resorts and enjoyed almost the same catho- 
licity of times and places as the studia of 
Cicero's famous passage (Archias 16). 
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The past summer (1951) | taught my no 
longer experimental course in Greek for the 
fifth time, and it has occurred to me that 
friends of the classics all over the country 
might be interested in its success. Each sum- 
mer registration has totaled between fifteen 
and twenty students with an increasing num- 
ber of representatives from outside institu. 
tions. Indeed in 1951, eight colleges and un; 
versities were represented in a delightful 
group that ranged from a mature candidate 
for the doctorate at Yale to undergraduates 
from colleges in the area of New York and 
New England. Classics majors have been in 
the minority; those engaged in work in the 
fields of English, foreign languages, history, 
philosophy, the drama, chemistry, biology 
and Fine Arts have constituted the majority 
group. There has even been a college teacher 
of professorial rank who has now achieved her 
lifelong ambition of reading Plato and Aris 
totle in the original. Despite the diversity of 
their primary interests, the students in each 
section have been a well integrated group 
sustained by high morale; and candidates for 
the B.A., B.D., M.A., and Ph.D., even a 
holder of the Ph.D., have found a common 
bond in their desire to learn Greek. It is in- 
teresting to note that they have continued the 
study of Greek, and in many instances at- 
tained conspicuous success in it. 

These observations point to the inescapy 
ble conclusion that a considerable group in 
our student body at every level is prevented 
by the demands of the curriculum and by spe- 
cialization from indulging the desire, shared 
by many literate people but frequently sup 
pressed, to learn Greek. There is undoubtedly 
another somewhat smaller lay group, even 
more greatly pressed for time, which might 
welcome the opportunity offered by an ac’ 
celerated course such as the one described 
above. With perfect sincerity I can say that 
I have had few experiences more rewarding 
in my professional career than the joy of 
watching a class progress from the alphabet 
to the Phaedo! 

B. DeGrarr 


Hunter College 
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Trends and Events 
Edited by Dorrance S. White 


Said in my presence: “I attend all kinds of high 
school and college conferences, and as a publish- 
ing house representative, I suppose I should be 
neutral; but I must say that classical sectional 
meetings invariably surpass all others in quality 
of papers, attentiveness in listening, and anima- 
tion in discussion.” This book “man” is a highly 
intelligent, forward-looking person, fully aware 
of what is taking place in the educational world. 


VOCABULARY-BUILDING 


Harper and Brothers has gotten out a highly 
practicable “Study Plan” for its American Col- 
lege Dictionary, prepared by Hans J. Gottlieb of 
New York University. It is such a good guide for 
the use of a college dictionary that I recommend 
that all vocabulary-building classes possess copies. 
I understand that they are free for the asking. 

Speaking of college dictionaries, I find it painful 
to my classical sense to see the French or Old 
English listed first in etymologies, then Latin 
followed by the Greek. Such hysteron-proteron is 
undignified. For example, acquiesce: F acquiescer; 
L acquiescere; ATHLETE: L athleta, G athletes; 
astontsz:: OF estoner, L ex-tonare, to thunder; 
piste: ME bibul, ML biblia, G biblion, biblos, 
book. It would seem better, for our teaching pur- 
poses, to reverse the etymological process. 

The public is getting more and more word- 
conscious. That is a good thing. Cross-word 
puzzles are partly responsible. Quiz Kid and In- 
formation Please programs have fostered it. So, 
“Increase your word-power™ in the Reader's 
Digest. Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary and 
similar dictionaries, by includirg histories of the 
English language and other educational matters, 
have given further impetus to the correct use of 
words. The Rodale Press of Emmaus, Pa., has 
now published .The Word Finder which many 
writers testify aids them by material additional 
to the famous Roget’s Thesaurus. It has 1317 
pages and sells for $6.50. 


CLASSICS TEACHERS AS COUNSELLORS 


“Tt it isn’t a trend, let’s make it a trend” seems 
to be a slogan timidly set forth by Latin teachers 
who have observed the results when a Latin 
teacher sits in at the Counselling Bench. We said 
“timidly.” Despite the excellent results that 
always come forth when a Latin teacher joins 
voice with others in screening some good student 
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minds for Latin classes, there seems to be a fear 
that colleagues will charge one with having 
“vested interests.’ All right, what school man, 
principal, teacher of the Social Studies, athletic 
director, band leader, doesn’t push in with a 
“vested interest’? Each feels that it is his right 
to obtain the best talent that he can. That right 
belongs to the Latin teacher as well. Let her 
exercise it! 

Also let some upper classmen who have 
been generously exposed to vocabulary-building 
through derivatives and simple etymologies, who 
have found classroom activities interesting be- 
cause Greek and Roman life and art and mythol- 
ogy have at suitable times relieved the heavier 
subject-matter studied, visit eighth-grade pupils 
at the end of the semester and “sell” Latin to 
them. Let them tell frankly and honestly whether 
the study of Latin has been worth while. We are 
now living in an era of salesmanship and we 
should stand up and proclaim our wares. Humil- 
ity and self-abnegation are fine qualities except 
when we are likely to be crowded to the wall. 


SMORGASBORD CURRICULUM or 
BABYSITTING vs LATIN 


A contributor who prefers to remain unnamed 
has challenged us Latin teachers to ponder seri- 
ously the adjusting of our Latin teaching program 
to one or the other of two theories regarding 
public education. The person wants to know 
whether we are training our pupils at the public 
expense “to be responsive to the needs of the 
people in their various fields of labor... or to 
be able to adjust themselves to new circumstances, 
able to judge with wider vision, equipped with 
historical data that make for a greater perspective 
than local environment, and intent upon growing 
themselves into greater maturity while influenc- 
ing for the better the thinking of their country- 
men.” After elaborating upon the fact that pro- 
fessional educators these days are showing a 
greater leaning toward public education for the 
practical job of everyday living and material suc- 
cess, the writer concludes with the warning that 
“this smorgasbord curriculum would put on the 
public payroll such things as veterinary medicine, 
cosmetology, conservation of natural resources, 
labor union membership, food preparations, 
salesmanship, business management in large and 
small businesses, etc. etc. How shall we resolve 
these two aims, both admittedly well-purposed 
and justifiable? How shall we align these with the 
aim of the General Educationists who insist that 
we must have a general citizen body-of-knowledge 
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for the well-being of our democracy and society? 
Think on these things. Before you know it there 
will be listed on your local curriculum next to 
Latin, ‘Lumber and its Uses.’ Be prepared to 
adjust to this.” 


DULL LATIN MEN 
Six high schools girls were plied with the 
question: “Do you believe that European and 
Latin men are more romantic than Americans?” 
Only one thought so, but the last one, a pretty 
thing, answered, “When I studied Latin I 
thought the men seemed rather dull.” 


NOT ALL IS LUGUBRIOUS 


Professor Walter R. Agard reports: “The 
University of Wisconsin faculty recently voted to 
require eight (8) credits of foreign language for the 
B.S. degree. Our minimum requirement in foreign 
language for the B.A. degree is 24 credits.” 


MINNESOTA 


With Margaret Scarseth of the Austin High 
School, president, the Minnesota Classical Con- 
ference of October 13 got off to a good start for the 
1951-52 school year. A novel item on the program 
was a Chapel Service in the Gymnasium. 

Among those taking part with papers that 
followed were Norman J. DeWitt, formerly 
editor of Tue Crassicat Journat, with “Latin 
and You”; and Oscar E. Nybakken with “The 
Latin Teacher Abroad.” 


A NORTHERN NEWSLETTER 


We congratulate C A C on the September 1951 
issue of the Classical News-Letter (Vol. 1, No. 2, 
published at 61 Fairside Avenue, Toronto 6). It 
seeks information from Canadian Latin teachers 
on the establishment of a Service Bureau. The 
19 suggestions for classroom material on Roman 
life and thought are stimulating. A novel way of 
showing the indebtedness of the psychoanalysts 
to Greek and Latin is contained in ““Psychoanalyze 
Your Class!’ Of course, we have known for a 
long time that the psychologists, educationists, 
and scientists have been talking Greek and Latin 
in their classrooms, but we have had some mis- 
givings as to whether they have been acutely 
aware of it. 


D.S. W. 


We See 
By the Papers.... 


Edited by John F. Latimer 


ARMS AND THE—MOUSE 


In another typical tirade—this time in reply 
to the West's disarmament proposals—the Soviet 
Foreign Minister again twisted a classical quota- 
tion to suit his purpose: “The mounrain... 
gave birth to a mouse.” (Horace, A.P. 139), 
According to Time (Nov. 19, 1951) he added: 
dead mouse.” 

“Tt is true,” said Robert K. Walsh in Washing. 
ton’s Evening Star (Nov. 12, 1951), “that the 
Horatian slogan summarizes most international 
disarmament moves of the past. But, in fairness 
to political as well as poetical pursuits, the 
world should note that Virgil left a more en- 
couraging motto for powers seeking a ‘foolproof’ 
plan. The Virgilian formula—often treated as 
roughly in world conferences as in Latin classes— 
says hopefully that ‘they can because they think 
they can.’ Or where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

Mr. Walsh is more accurate in his mterpreta- 
tion of Virgil's spirit than Mr. Vishinsky is in 
his reported verion of Horace. It is Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s laugh that may prove to be the most 
ridiculous laugh in history. 


MORE ANCIENT PARALLELS 


Those who write or comment on the current 
scene often draw on ancient sources to point a 
moral or a warning. This column has printed 
several such commentaries (See the issues of Dec. 
1950, Feb. and May 1951). Two other such 
instances have recently appeared in the press. 
Rather full accounts of the first of these were car’ 
ried by The Washington Post and The New York 
Times (both of Nov. 18, 1951)—a report issued 
by the Roman Catholic Bishops of the United 
States. The report decried corruption and warned 
the nation on ‘morality’ in public life. It declared 
that “an alarming parallel exists between the 
situation facing us today and that which faced 
the Roman Empire 1,500 year ago. The problems 
of the Empire closely resemble those which 
sorely test us now—barbarism on the outside, 
refined materialism and moral decay within.” St. 
Augustine tells what the men of that day thought 
about their problems: 

“They do not trouble about the moral degrada 
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tion of the Empire. All that they ask is that it 
should be prosperous and secure....Let the 
laws protect the right of property and let them 
leave men’s morals alone....Let there be 
sumptuous banquets where anybody can play 
and drink... as much as he pleases or is able. 
Let the noise of dancing be everywhere and let 
the theatres resound with lewd merriment... . 
Let the man who dislikes these pleasures be re- 
garded as a public enemy. (City of God, II.20.) 

To prevent peculation by public officials and 
to expose such undue “influence peddling” as 
may have already occurred, several proposals have 
been made. Among these perhaps the most con- 
troversial is the suggestion that income data on 
Federal officials be publicized. In a letter to The 
Washington Post (Nov. 11, 1951) Mr. J. Curry, of 
Falls Church, Virginia cited Herodotus (2.177) 
for an ancient precedent: “... King Amasis.. . 
established the law that every Egyptian should 
appear once a year before the governor of his 
nome, and show his means of living; or, failing 
to do so and to prove that he got an honest liveli- 
hood, should be put to death. Solon, the Athe- 
nian, borrowed this law from the Egyptians, and 
imposed it on his countrymen, who have ob- 
served it every since. It is indeed an excellent 
custom.” 

Although the solons in Congress are unlikely 
to go as far as their eponymous archetype, they 
will be glad to know that his laws were not so 
stringent as Herodotus implies. For the record too 
they might be glad to know that Solon (fl. 594) 
probably did not base his laws on those of 
Amasis (569-526). 


SPARTACUS TO THE GRIDIRONERS 


In an article on “The Fabulous Herman Hick- 
man” (The New York Times, Oct. 28, 1951), 
Arthur Daley tells how the Yale coach, at the 
end of a practice scrimmage on the eve of his first 
game with Harvard, recited a part of the old 
schoolboy favorite, ‘Spartacus’ Address to the 
Gladiators.” No doubt stirred by schoolboy 
memories himself, Mr. Daley said that the stadium 
at Cambridge looked ‘‘as the Colosseum of ancient 
Rome might have looked on that day when 
Spartacus delivered his famous oration to the 
gladiators.” This historical lapse did not go en- 
tirely unnoticed. In a letter to the editor of 
The New York Times Magazine (Nov. 18, 1951) 
Professor Morris Rosenblum, of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, who is also founder and president of the 
Transpontine Antiquarian Society, pointed out 
his error. “The revolt of Spartacus was crushed 


in 71 B.c.; the Colosseum was built in the reigns 
of Vespasian and Titus in the first century a.p.” 

So far as is known, Mr. Hickman’s speech to 
his players in their opponents’ territory was not 
considered a violation of football's “sanity code” 
and the two teams continue their athletic 
rivalry on a friendly footing. 

One final word from Professor Rosenblum’s 
letter. He says that the author of the famous ora- 
tion was Elijah Kellogg, but warns that copies of 
the complete text are rare. This writer heard the 
speech delivered many years ago and this account 
has revived fond memories. Haec meminisse 
iuvavit. 

In reference to Professor Rosenblum’s com- 
ment, Gordon Ferrie Hull, of Hanover, N. H., 
supplies the additional information (N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Dec. 2, 1951), that Elijah Kellogg 
(1813-1901) graduated from Bowdoin in 1840, and 
was a Congregational minister in Harpswell, 
Maine during most of his adult life. He was author 
of numerous speeches and books, and his “Spar- 
tacus” speech appeared in various high school 
texts. One of these was “Town and Holbrook’s 
Reader, 1857.’ Although Kellogg “visioned the 
address as having been given in the great amphi- 
theatre of Capua,” that too would have been im- 
possible since it was built during the reign of 
Augustus. 

The current discussion of football and its place 
in the college athletic or academic program may 
have an indirect precedent as far back as Octavius 
Caesar. The Romans “had a football game called 
follis,” and “adopted...a Greek game called 
harpaston, which was strikingly similar to 
modern rugby. ...” The supporters or fans of 
each game, which existed side by side for many 
years, tried to suppress the other. About 28 B.c. 
Augustus decided the rules should be revised and 
appointed a philosopher (name unfortunately un- 
known) to do the job. Neither the original set 
nor the revision has come down, but this does 
seem to be the first instance of its kind on record. 
All this from an article in The New York Herald 
Tribune (Nov. 16, 1951) by Irving T. Walsh via 
Professor Rosenblum. 


ROMANS IN ICELAND? 


This was the subject of an editorial in The Eve- 
ning Star of Washington, D. C. (Nov. 16, 1951). 
The writer had evidently read an account in The 
New York Times (Nov. 11, 1951) of a theory set 
forth by Professor Fritz Heichelheim, of the 
University of Toronto, that “soldiers of the 
Roman Empire landed on Iceland as early as 300 
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A.D., at least 500 years before the Vikings dis- 
covered the island.’ The theory is based on the 
finding of an ancient coin “by tourists on a 
desolate stretch of Iceland coast. Soon afterward, 
two more coins were found at the same spot by 
natives.’ One of the coins was minted in Cyzicus, 
the other two in Rome. 

Professor Heichelheim’s theory, in brief, was 
that the owner of the coins was a German who 
had become a member of the Roman army—a 
frequent occurrence in the third century a.p. 
He had been stationed first in the eastern 
Mediterranean and then at Rome. After his 
discharge he had returned to his home and later 
became a seafarer. On one of his voyages his 
ship had been driven ashore at Iceland. There 
on the desolate coast, in accordance with an old 
German, if not army, custom, he had buried the 
coins to placate the gods. 

The editorial writer admits that the evidence 
of the coins might be valid proof of the theory, 
but says that the lay public will have to be shown. 
He points out that metal discs “bearing the 
profile of Diocletian undoubtedly circulated over 
all Europe” and could easily have been brought 
to Iceland by an “individual who had never 
heard of Rome.” But if the propounder of the 
theory “can show by geological data or by other 
satisfactory demonstration that the buried coins 
‘tie in’ with the age of Diocletian and a veteran 
of Diocletian’s army, he will be adding an im- 
portant new fact to the history of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

Laymen among classicists and the general 
public alike will be interested in Professor 
Heichelheim’s forthcoming article in the British 
archaeological journal, Antiquity. 


ADVICE TO CLASSICISTS 


In the education section of Time (Nov. 12, 
1951) there is a nicture of Caesar crossing the 
Rubicon, with <aption: “The price of dull- 
ness: neglect.” The caption is Time’s way of 
epitomizing a recent talk by Professor Gilbert 
Highet, of Columbia University, before the New 
York Classical Club. ““Teaching classics as ‘per- 
fect books by perfect men,” he said, (will) make 
them inhuman and impossible for the young.” 
Most students get the impression, for instance, 
that Caesar’s Commentaries are largely factual. 
They should be told that the book is “really a 
propaganda document” that is filled with 


“evasions and alterations of facts.” A good 
teacher would point out that Cicero was a 
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‘conniving lawyer’ as well as a great statesman. A 
good teacher would bring out some of the wit in 
Homer. 

The point of this advice is not to “debunk” the 
‘classic’ men, but to show that they “were sub. 
ject to human conflicts and pressures.” Good 
teaching would “keep them from being statues, 
That's what they've become from bad teaching.” 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S QUERCUS 
It is certainly not Princess Elizabeth's fault, 
but the tree she planted recently in Canada was 
not correctly identified in The New York Times 
Magazine (Oct. 28, 1951). In pointing this out to 
the editor (Nov. 11, 1951) Martin Weiss of New 
York said: 
Would it surprise you if I say, Sir, 
That your Quercus is an Acer? 
The editor, not to be outdone, replied (Ibid): 
The Canadian caption was sent by a bloke 
Who mistook a maple for an oak, 
Permitting several folk to dirk us 
For turning Acer into Quercus, 
And proving the adage to be so— 
Great faults from little acorns grow. 


NOTICES 


PUBLICITY 


Let’s get in all announcements (and ads, we 
hope) of Latin Workshops; also notices of 
scholarships and other opportunities for teach 
ers and pupils. If grouped, these gain better 
publicity. Send them in in time for the Febrw 
ary issue preferably. In the case of programs 
of meetings, we can’t promise much space 
post eventum. Prospects, not history, please! 


DELAY 


The issue is late because of the lamented 
death of the author of what was to have been 
the leading article; and because various 
methods of economy were being considered. 
Some issues as this must be smaller; we can 
no longer provide free reprints, but to major 
contributors three extra copies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TARSUS 


GotpMaAN, Herry (ed.), Excavations at Gézlii 
Kule, Tarsus: Volume I, The Hellenistic 
and Roman Periods. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1950. In two parts: Text, 
pp. viii+420; Plates, 276 figures+g plans. 
$36.00. 

An excavation which, from its inception 
in 1935 to its conclusion in 1949, has popu- 
larly been known as “the Tarsus dig” might 
lead the unwary to expect from this first 
volume of its publication substantial accre- 
tions to our knowledge of the political his- 
tory, topography and culture of the city of 
St. Paul. Classical Tarsus, however, as so 
many historically and traditionally important 
sites of the ancient world, is largely overlaid 
by a modern city, so that its exploration is 
rendered impracticable by technical and finan- 
cial obstacles. Miss Goldman's work was 
therefore concentrated to the southwest of 
Tarsus proper, on a mound which in the 
classical period was neither an intensively set- 
tled nor a wealthy district. The intent of the 
excavators was “to gain a preliminary knowl- 
edge of the successive material cultures of the 
Cilician plain” (p. v). This aim has been 
achieved and levels of occupation from Neo- 
lithic to Islamic times have been explored. It 
is one of the great achievements of modern 
archaeological methods that an exploration of 
very limited scope, such as that at Gdzlii 
Kule, may be made to reveal cultural and 
chronological data which are of far-reaching 
importance to the study of the geographic 
region involved and of the surrounding areas. 
We may suspect that the Prehistoric and Iron 
Age levels of this site have been of deeper 
concern to the excavators than the Hellenistic 
and Roman—and justly so, since such conclu- 
sions as will be made regarding the earlier 
periods will help to eliminate one of the 
“blind-spots” in our knowledge of the history 
and archaeology of Asia Minor. Yet no effort 


has been spared to make the present volume 
as full and accurate a record as possible. And 
although the order of publication of the site 
will not be chronological, this fact will pre- 
sent no serious handicap to the student, if, as 
is to be hoped, the final volume contains a re- 
capitulation of the entire history of the site 
and a summary of conclusions as to the impor- 
tance of Gézlii Kule (and Tarsus) throughout 
its many centuries of occupation. 

In the preparation of this volume the edi- 
tor has had the assistance of able collabora- 
tors. Miss Goldman has written the chapters 
on buildings and chronology and on terra- 
cotta figurines; the chapter on lamps she pre- 
pared jointly with Frances F. Jones, who is 
also responsible for the important section on 
pottery; coins are treated by Dorothy H. Cox, 
amphora handles by Virginia Grace, inscrip- 
tions by Anthony E. Raubitschek. 

The period comprised in the volume ex- 
tends from the late fourth century B.c. to the 
fourth century a.p. Between the late sixth 
and late fourth centuries s.c. and again i then 
fifth to seventh centuries a.p., Gézlii Kule 
was apparently outside the inhabited area of 
Tarsus; but in the late Hellenistic and Roman 
periods the hill was protected by a circuit 
wall which presumably united Gézlii Kule 
to the fortifications of Tarsus. Of the small 
dwellings and workshops constructed on the 
site, the most notable are a bronze foundry 
of the late fourth century s.c. and two pot- 
ter’s kilns of the second century a.p., from 
which probably derived an extensive dump- 
fill containing numerous fragments of moulds 
and of terracotta figurines and lamps. In the 
late third and the fourth centuries A.p. an 
extensive burial ground was laid out over the 
ruins of part of the circuit wall; in this area 
were found 71 burials (of pithos, cist and 
tile-tent form), while elsewhere occurred five 
other contemporary burials and two graves 
of the first century A.D. 

The most important aspect of this volume 
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is the careful publication of the finds. Slightly 
more than one third of the objects published 
were from unstratified contexts. The balance 
were found in twenty-seven different datable 
deposits, contexts and groups. An admirable 
and highly useful appendix to the text volume 
contains a concordance from which the reader 
may quickly obtain the catalogue numbers of 
all lamps, pots, coins, etc., found in each of 
the several groups. The catalogue descrip- 
tions of the objects are generally full, al- 
though occasionally dimensions are lacking 
(especially for vase fragments and terracotta 
masks). The photographic reproduction is 
abundant and clear. While the format of the 
plates is perhaps rendered more pleasing to 
the eye by the omission of the marked scales 
which characterize so many archaeological 
photographs, yet the obvious lack of uni- 
formity of scale (even within the figures on a 
single plate) is disturbing. 

Fourteen inscriptions of Roman date were 
discovered at Gézlii Kule. One was previ- 
ously published! and is not reédited here; to 
the remaining thirteen (mostly of the fourth 
century A.D. and later) are added two inscrip- 
tions said to be from Tarsus and now in New- 
ton Center, Mass. Coins of the classical 
period numbered some 360 (4 silver, 2 billon, 
the balance bronze). Miss Cox has been able 
from these and from specimens of Tarsian 
coinage in Museums and private collections 
to distinguish scven series of autonomous 
coinage ranging in date from the second cen- 
tury B.c. to the second century a.p. and to 
identify as products of a Tarsus mint and of 
the time of Antigonus I a series of bronzes 
hitherto much more loosely classified. Nu- 
mismatists will welcome the precise catalogue 
and the well documented essay on Tarsus 
coinage. 

Of stamped amphora handles 101 were 
found, all dated between 300 B.c. and the first 
century A.D., preponderantly of Rhodian ori- 
gin. Their principal value will be made appar- 
ent when Miss Grace employs some of these 
handles as a means of establishing sequences 
and dates for both Rhodian and Cnidian 
stamped amphorae in her projected Corpus 
of amphora handles. 
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Gozlii Kule is the first site in Asia Mino, 
which has produced a representative series 
of lamps covering the period from 500 gc, 
to 500 A.D. The publication of these lamps 
will, therefore, constitute a very important 
tool for the excavator in Asia Minor. Here. 
as at Corinth, Athens and Antioch, one may 
recognize certain categories of lamps which 
were distributed widely throughout the east- 
ern Mediterranean from manufacturing cen- 
ters not yet definitely located; but there were 
local imitations of these imports as well as 
distinct local types. Twenty-three types are 
identified at Tarsus, only about half of which 
can be closely paralleled at Corinth or at 
Antioch. The numbering scheme for lamp 
types adopted by Broneer for Corinth has 
been found not entirely suitable for applica: 
tion even to the Agora lamps at Athens: 
while at Antioch and Tarsus it has been 
necessary to create new numbering systems 
independent of each other and of Broneer's 
work. It is to be hoped that from this cha- 
otic nomenclature there may soon be derived 
a general and simpler typology which will 
serve the needs of archaeologists throughout 
the Greek world. 

Activity of coroplasts on Gézlii Kule seems 
to have been intense. Six hundred and thirty- 
one figurines (many fragmentary) and sixteen 
plaster moulds are catalogued by Miss Gold: 
man. The catalogue is preceded by an excel- 
lent essay on technique, style and chronology 
of the terracottas. Local products for the 
most part, the Tarsus figurines of hellenistic 
date follow a tradition different from that of 
Tanagra or Myrina: one is conscious of the 
almost total absence of the grouped figures 
and classically restrained compositions of 
Tanagra and of the baroque postures and ex: 
travagant detail of Myrina. Miss Goldman 
suggests that the Tarsus coroplasts, both in 
hellenistic and in early Imperial times, may 
have had closer affiliations with Egypt than 
with the numerous workshops of the westem 
coast of Asia Minor. In addition to the mor: 
tals, deities, animals, masks and grotesques 
which were common to many centers of manu 
facture, Tarsus has produced a few unique 
terracottas; Actaeon (no. 1); Io (no. 179);@ 
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liknophoros (no. 212); and a fragmentary 
sroup of a nude boy in the lap of a nude 
woman (no. 213, interpreted by Miss Gold- 
man as having connections with the worship 
of Isis). Although the stylistic quality of the 
Tarsus figurines is not as consistently high as 
that of the shorter-lived “schools” at Myrina 
and hellenistic Tanagra, yet there are a few 
individual pieces of great brilliance: a stand- 
ing Heracles of post-Lysippean style (no. 151); 
a large mask of a youthful satyr (no. 205); 
several grotesques (especially no. 320, head 
of an old man with singularly powerful ren- 
dering of brows, cheek and chin). 

The long chapter on pottery reveals ex- 
tensive local manufacture throughout all 
periods, the local forms often being in imita- 
tion of the sporadic importations. From the 
4th to the mid-2nd century B.c. Attic wares 
(“West Slope’’) were imported in small quan- 
tity, as were also the so-called “Megarian” 
bowls (the center of manufacture of which is 
Antioch). In the subsequent period from ca. 
150-50 B.C. “Hellenistic Pergamene” ware 
was imported in volume. It is interesting to 
note that though ““Pergamene™ ware appears 
in Cilicia as early as in Syria or Greece, yet 
the large platters with sloping floor and nar- 
row ring-foot, which are common in Athens, 
are rare at Tarsus (no. 254 only) and Anti- 
och;’ these platters are certainly not late, as 
Waagé suggests, but are among the earliest 
“Pergamene™ products and provide, at least 
in regard to profile, that link with hellenistic 
black-glaze ware which is absent at Tarsus.‘ 
Thus in Greece there appears a form of plain 


“Pergamene” ware earlier than any yet found. 


in the East; but the “Pergamene”’ footless, 
hemispherical bowls and moulded bowls, so 
frequent at Tarsus and Antioch in the 2nd 
century B.c., are not yet represented at 
Athens. “Roman Pergamene™ ware, of the 
first and the early second centuries a.p., oc- 
curs in great quantities at Antioch and Tar- 
sus (Miss Jones believes that Tarsus was one 
of the manufacturing centers: p. 181), but is 
infrequent in Athens. These anomalies may 
possibly be explained by a multiplicity of 
kilns producing and exporting “Pergamene” 
ware throughout the eastern Mediterranean. 
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Greater attention might well be drawn to the 
“Hellenistic Pergamene”™ plates with stamped 
decoration on the heavy, down-turned rim 
(no. 269). Such plates are of infrequent occur- 
rence at Tarsus and Dura but are represented 
by numerous fragments at Antioch and 
Athens. All the specimens at Dura® and 
three of the four specimens reported from 
Tarsus have decoration only on the edge and 
vertical surface of the rim; but many rim 
fragments from Antioch and Athens bear 
stamped ornament also on the horizontal sur- 
face, which, in the case of one Tarsus piece 
(fig. 137:B) appears to be adorned with a 
raised meander pattern not paralleled else- 
where. This type of plate, which occurs in 
large and small varieties, is probably among 
the early “Pergamene™ shapes; a prototype 
for the stamped rim may be found in a large 
Hellenistic black-glaze platter in the Na- 
tional Museum in Athens.*® 

The red-glazed wares of the west appear 
sparsely at Gézlii Kule. No moulded Arretine 
bowls occur, though a few specimens of 
Puteolan and other Italian moulded wares 
contemporary with Augustan Arretine are 
found (pp. 264-265). Miss Jones’ comment 
that “trade was not all in one direction; . . . 
Europe steadily absorbed such eastern types 
as the sigillata, lead glaze and barbotine . . . .” 
(p. 180) is open to question, at least insofar 
as “sigillata” is concerned. The western sigil- 
lata technique seems more likely to have de- 
veloped from moulded Italian pottery such as 
that of the 3rd and 2nd century potters at 
Cales than from any eastern wares exported 
to the Italian peninsula. 

Ceramic material from the Middle and Late 
Imperial periods at Tarsus is less plentiful 
than that of earlier date and reflects a decline 
in the standards of local manufacture as well 
as some importation of the “Late Roman” 
wares of brick-red fabric and glaze. Yet one 
must be careful to avoid basing upon the 
finds at Gézlii Kule alone conclusions as to 
the extent of importation and of local manu- 
facture in the Tarsus area at any period; this 
site was not a wealthy settlement and its in- 
habitants may have used far less imported 
ware than their wealthier fellow-citizens of 
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Tarsus proper. 

The essay which precedes the catalogue of 
pottery deserves special commendation for 
the attention given to those fine wares which 
are of infrequent occurrence and to the com- 
mon wares for kitchen and cooking use. Nu- 
merous photographs and profile drawings in 
the volume of plates make the distinguishing 
characteristics of Tarsian pottery readily 
comprehensible. The catalogue of potters’ 
stamps (pp. 282-296) includes both lettered- 
stamps and symbols, almost all of which are 
reproduced (apparently at full scale) in 275 
line drawings on figs. 175-177. Only a few of 
the stamps occur on wares other than “Per- 
gamene.”’ It is worth noting that the stamps 
EPMHC, KAAA and KEPAOC (pp. 284- 
285) do occur on “Samian™ ware (at Athens 
and elsewhere) as well as on “Pergamene,” 
and that, in fact, the only one of the common 
“convivial” or “greeting” stamps which does 
not appear in both “Samian” and “Perga- 
mene” is AQPON (so far known only on 
“Samian” ware and not present at Tarsus or 
Antioch). 

Every excavator, when preparing material 
for publication, is naturally inclined to feel 
that his particular site takes precedence over 
others in its importance for the study of 
the chronological periods involved. It is un- 
fortunate, however, when that feeling gives 
rise to an unnecessary amplification of chron- 
ological or typological terminology. It seems 
hardly necessary at the present stage of our 
knowledge, and prior to the publication of a 
general study of the Hellenistic and Roman 
age in the eastern Mediterranean area, to 
create the following distinctions between 
Tarsian and Antiochene chronology: 


Tarsus (Date) Antioch 


Early Hellenistic late 4th to 
Middle Hellenistic > mid 2nd 
Late Hellenistic | century p.c. 


Early Hellenistic 


HellenisticRoman ca.150-50B.c. Late Hellenistic 
Early Imperial | 1st to 7th (Early Roman 
Middle Imperial} — century a.p. | middie Roman 
Late Imperial {Late Roman 


The Tarsus report on pottery is to be com- 
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mended, however, on the fact that it has 
eschewed any such over-elaborate typology 
as Waagé endeavored to establish, largely on 
subjective grounds, for the wares at Antioch 
(particularly the ““Pergamene”’). 

The first volume of the Tarsus publication 
will receive a warm welcume among archaeol- 
ogists for its consistently high standards of 
scholarship, for the very vu «ful division of the 
major chapters into in‘ “ductory essay and 
concise catalogue, and tor the prompt publi- 
cation of finds covering an important period 
about which many archaeologists have ex. 
pressed a confident and perhaps contemptu 
ous familiarity not always borne out by the 
volume of previous publications. The text of 
Tarsus I is excellently printed; the illustra. 
tions and plans are reproduced clearly and on 
a scale appropriate for study of the individual 
objects. Errata are at a minimum; those which 
the reviewer has noted are listed below, to: 
gether with certain suggestions for amending 
the text to produce greater clarity of refer: 
ence: 


Errata and Corrigenda‘ 

Plan 1. The scale given in the legend should 
read 1: 1000. 

Plan 3. Door in north wall of room 6 of the 
Middle Hellenistic Unit has been omitted 
(see p. 10 and plan 2). 

Plan 8. Scale is same as on plan 7. 

Fig. 106. Legend should read: “Lamps of 
Groups XIX and XXIII.” 

Fig. 274. The numbering of the objects in the 
top row should be amplified as follows: 1 
and 2, “Miscellaneous Objects nos. 1 and 
2 (p. 403)”; no. 6, “Paste and Faience no. 6 
(p. 402)"; no. 11, “Glass Object no. 11 
(p. 401). 

Figs. 275-276. The scale should be given as 

p. 16. No dimensions are given for the three 
cisterns of the Middle Roman Unit of 
Section B, nor is any mention made of fill 
in these cisterns, though the reference to 
“cisterns” on p. 149 (line 20) would seem 
to imply some ceramic material in their fill. 

p. 20. Under entry for grave 3, read “Elaga’ 
balus”’ for ““Elagabolus.” 
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p, 22. Under entry for grave 28, read “ridge 
tiles” for “ridged tiles.” 

p. 24. Foot-note to “Table of Graves” should 
read: “... Nos. 77 and 78 retain their 
excavation numbers, 38-1 and 38-2.” It 
should be observed, however, that there 
is an apparent duplication in the use of 
grave number 77 (=38-1), since plan 7 
shows grave 38-1 in Section B, while plan 
g shows grave 77 in Section A of the ex- 
cavation. 

57. Under bronze coins of shop B of the 
time of Antiochus VIII add the following 
reference: “Gotha (fig. 89 R)” (see p. 71, 
under coins 164-165). 

59, line 27 (and Index, p. 413). For “aurii™ 
read “aurei.” 

61, line 23. For “(Fig. 89)" read “*(Fig. 
go, 206).”” 

211, pot no. 22. For the sake of complete- 
ness the description should contain a refer- 
ence to fig. g and to the lead cover which 
was found on this pot (see pp. 7 and 152). 
228, right col., line 7. The pot referred to 
merely as “Fig. 133: A, Late Hellenistic 
Unit” is presumably the kernos fragment 
mentioned on p. 169, line 2. 


359, no. 414. Last bibliographical reference 
should read: “Goldman and Jones Hes- 
peria XI, 1942, p. 402.” 
p. 388, no. 20. For “strong” read “string.” 
pp. 387-388, 392. Certain objects of stone 
(no. 9), lead (nos. 1-17) and bronze (no. 
95) are identified as “weights.” It would 
be of interest to have a record of the pre- 
served weight of each. 

Henry S. Rosrnson 
University of Oklahoma 


Notes 


1AJ.A. 42, 1938, 55-57. 

°F. O. Waagé, ed., Antioch on-the-Orontes IV.1: 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1948, p. 29. 

3Td., p. 23, no. 124 p. and 124x. 

‘Cf. Hesperia 3, 1934, fig. 116, E 1, B 5, E 19, E 21; 
Tarsus I, p. 174. 

°D. H. Cox, The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final 
Report IV, part 1, fasc. 2, p. 10, nos. 56-57. 

ps Pagenstecher, Die Calenische Reliefkeramik, p. 
21, ig. 4. 


7 Miss Goldman, writing from Athens, where her 
excavation records were not accessible, has been kind 
enough to confirm the corrections suggested for plan 1 
and page 24. 


ASCLEPIUS 


Cart Rogsuck, Corinth. Volume XIV, The 
Asklepieion and Lerna, 1951. 


The most recent volume on the excavations 
at Corinth, long a major enterprise of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, has been written by Dr. Carl Roe- 
buck and is entitled The Asklepieion and 
Lerna. The author completes the work orig- 
inally undertaken by De Waele, and by means 
of plans, photographs and sketches to assist 
the narrative, sets forth as fully as the remains 
permit, the character of the buildings devoted 
to the god Asclepius and the features of his 
cult. This sacred precinct was located almost 
directly north of the theater and just inside 
of the city-wall at that point. Those who 
have visited Corinth recall the many parts of 
the human body reproduced in clay which 
are displayed in the local Museum. Here are 
visibly recorded the cures which Asclepius 
was believed to have wrought for those who 
had slept in his temple overnight or had bene- 
fited from other fitting ceremonies. Dr. Roe- 
buck believes that the Corinthian cult of the 
god was derived from Epidaurus but was 
preceded by a cult of Apollo, as the dedication 
on an early, sixth-century crater seems to in- 
dicate. 

This sacred precinct of Asclepius was pro- 
vided with a lustral room for ceremonial 
cleansing, with dining-rooms and an abaton, 
where the incubation took place. Its location 
well to the north of the ancient agora af- 
forded quiet and leisure to those who visited 
the god's shrine. 

By the irony of fate this shrine of healing 
later became a Christian cemetery in the late 
fourth century A.D. and many graves of sev- 
eral different types can be seen. In these 
graves the heads of the skeletons faced the 
west, Which is the survival, of course, of a 
very old custom. There was likewise a mass 
burial of over 100 skeletons, which recalls the 
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condition of several burials at Olynthus, al- 
though in these latter the number in each 
grave was smaller: see Robinson, Excavations 
at Olynthus, XI (1942), pages 70-77, 163-165. 
One likewise recalls the picture in Vergil, 
Aeneid, x1, 207 f. About 65 epitaphs of 
Christian dead were found. 

Another feature at Corinth that recalls 
Olynthus is seen in the pottery, which con- 
sists mostly of small vases. At both sites we 
meet, for the most part, the remains of the 
common people, hence the type of pottery. 
Some sculpture, fragments of architecture, 
some lamps of late date and coins complete the 
inventory of the excavation. Not the least 
important result of this study of Asclepius’ 
shrine is seen in the fact that whereas we 
have the inscriptions of Epidaurus setting 
forth the virtues of the god’s cures, here we 
have visual evidence of what was considered 
to have taken place. Thus, taken together, the 
Epidaurian inscriptions and the Corinthian 
votive offerings afford a good picture of the 
character not of one Greek Lourdes but of 
many; for Asclepius had many shrines in 
Greece. 

This book has good bibliographies and an 
Index and is written after the careful, 
scholarly manner for which Dr. Roebuck is 
known. It is published by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, and is priced at $10.00. 

E. L. HicHBARGER 

Northwestern University 


Marcus Aurelius: His Life and His World. 
By A.S. L. FAnquHARSON. Edited by D. A. 
Rees. New York: William Salloch, 1951. 
Pp. viii, 154. $2.00. 

This biography, written about 1928 by the 
late A. S. L. Farquharson, whose excellent 
two volume edition of the Meditations ap- 
peared in 1944, is now made accessible 
through the efforts of his widow “who 
brought it to light and provided by her will 
for its production in this form” (p. vi), and 
of D. A. Rees of University College of North 
Wales, who edited it for publication. 

In its scope it goes so far beyond a mere 
consideration of the Emperor himself as to 


include chapters on The Literature of the Age 
(VI and VII), The Religion of Stoicism 
(VIII), and The Christian Churches Under 
Marcus (Appendix). The book contains also 
Additional Notes (by the Editor) and an 
Index. 

Among contemporary authors discussed in 
the book are Lucian (pp. 106-114), Apuleius 
(pp. 97-101), Galen (pp. 114-118), Pausanias 
(pp. 105-106), Ptolemy (pp. 8, 118) and Pz 
pinian (pp. 8, 70). There is an interestingly 
full account of Fronto (pp. 38-46; 50-34)— 
the Voltaire of a Roman Emperor—and of 
Tiberius Claudius Atticus Herodes (pp. 47- 
50). 

The chapter entitled “Home Life, ap, 
145-161" (V) gives a vivid and pleasing pic 
ture of the influences that conspired to make 
Marcus so gracious and kindly a man anda 
friend. Fronto has well described Antoninus 
Pius, who adopted Marcus as son and succes. 
sor, as (p. 86) “so chaste, frugal, virtuous, 
pious, holy, beyond all the virtues of all vir 
tuous princes.” So we are permitted to see 
the intellectual and moral training of a Roman 
Emperor. 

This is a charming little book, and it fills 
a real need in affording information about the 
personal life of Marcus Aurelius not to be 
found in his own “Meditations.” The author 
fittingly characterizes him (p. 10) as: “Rome's 
faithful servant, a high and mighty prince, yet 
sincere and simple as a child.” And again he 
says (p. 12): “His ascendancy rests upon his 
lofty patriotism, his austere simplicity, his 
entire self-forgetfulness.” 

CHRISTOPHER MizRow 

Carleton College 


Thoreau: The Quest and the Classics. By 
Ernex Seysorp. (Yale Studies in English, 
Vol. 116.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1951. Pp. x, 148. $3.00. 

This book, Miss Seybold says, began as an 
investigation of the facts of Thoreau’s class’ 
cism; then the question arose “why was hea 
classicist at all?” It is part of his lifelong 
“quest,” to which much of this book is de 
voted. An integrated interpretation of 
Thoreau’s complex character is given; Miss 
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Seybold concludes that Thoreau was a tran- 
scendentalist in a lifelong search for a tran- 
scendent reality; when his ideal world be- 
came unattainable, the Golden Age of Greece 
provided a substitute; “Walking” is his apolo- 
gia and the end of the quest is reached when 
he states that man cannot attain knowledge 
but only “sympathy with intelligence.” 

The study of the “quest” is able and inter- 
esting but only moderately convincing: to at 
least one reader Thoreau is still a puzzling 
character who, in spite of his own statements, 
never knew what the real object of his life 
was. Miss Seybold attributes too much influ- 
ence in the “quest” to his classical studies (I 
cannot find for instance the significance which 
she finds in the fact that the last classical 
authors which he read were Herodotus and 
Strabo). A study of his non-classical reading 
could convey almost as much; Thoreau read 
the classics because he lived in an age when 
they were still read and because he had a 
classical training; he read them because he ap- 
preciated Greek poetry and the agricultural 
writers appealed to his own interests; Emer- 
son also used classical authors much (though 
relying more on translations) and many New 
England farmers read Plutarch, Cato and Var- 
ro. It is easy to see that Thoreau’s Hellenism 
is that of the Romantic Movement: the 
Greeks are ‘‘wild” and primitive. 

Of greater interest is Miss Seybold’s study 
of the nature and extent of Thoreau’s classi- 
cal study. Her work is thorough and of the 
greatest value. Thoreau read widely, but 
Homer and later the agricultural writers were 
his special interest; his translations of Greek 
lyrics are often successful but at other times 
he translates only lines which attract him, and 
ignores fine points. The remark that his the- 
ory of civil disobedience is influenced by the 
Antigone is illuminating. The whole is based 
on a careful study of all Thoreau’s published 
and unpublished writings and performs a serv- 
ice in indicating that he read other authors 
besides Cato, Varro and Columella. 

The appendices form one of the most useful 
features of the book; Miss Seybold endeavors 
to list with pertinent data and evidence all 
the classical works (55 in number) which 
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Thoreau owned or read, lists and identifies 
all classical quotations in his works and pro- 
vides a complete index of classical quotations, 
references and allusions. In a supplement are 
listed books which Thoreau probably owned 
but which cannot be completely identified; 
item 4 (p. 100) is probably the Olivet and 
Ernest edition, no local editor named (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1832); item 5 by the same 
original editors, locally by C. K. Dillaway, is 
extant in a Boston and Philadelphia edition of 
1837; item 8 by Zeune is extant (1 vol., 
London and New York, 1825); item 14: 
Widener Library has a 1601 Pliny, 3 vols., 
published “‘apud Jacobum Stoer”; Thoreau’s 
1593 set is probably an earlier edition of this. 

In the same supplement, page 102, item 
15, the reference given does not identify the 
Strabo as a Bohn edition; item 16, I cannot 
locate the first reference and the second 
should be “VII, 469”; on page ix, the Walden 
edition should be dated 1906; page 38, fn. 9, 
line 10 there is a confusing error in punctua- 
tion; there is a misprint on page 98, line 15 
and on page 118 the key to fn. 7 is misplaced. 
I missed references to the article of Raymond 
Adams, “Thoreau’s Literary Apprentice- 
ship,” Studies in Philology xxix (1932), 617- 
629 and to that of F. L. Utley, “Thoreau and 
Columella: a Study in Reading Habits,” New 
England Quarterly x1 (1938), 171-180 and 
would like to have seen some comment on 
Thoreau’s essay on Persius. 

These are minor; it is a thorough and useful 
work which needed doing. 

Epmunp G. Berry 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


From Homer to Menander: Forces in Greek 
Poetic Fiction. By L. A. Posr. (Sather 
Classical Lectures, Vol. 23.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951. Pp. 333. $3.75. 

Professor Post’s aim is to attain a better 
understanding of imagination as a force that 
directs individuals and states; in Greek poetic 
fiction (Homer, the tragedians, Menander) it 
is a moral force whose central lesson is the 
classical one that reason must control emotion 
in the truly happy and civilized life. 


I 


According to P., the Odyssey is an ethical 
success story, a comedy of manners where 
manners equals morals, with Penelope as the 
emotional centre, the embodiment of a noble 
ideal of marital love. The Iliad is a tragedy 
in which physical defeat leads to moral and 
spiritual independence; in it Achilles’ charac- 
ter develops: his sense of honor broadens from 
self to friend to humanity. Aeschylus’ trage- 
dies, slices of the great Homeric banquet, aim 
at the strengthening of institutions through 
devotion to rational progress. Sophocles is at 
his best in depicting loyalties and the rational 
impersonal honesty of purpose that promotes 
human solidarity. Euripides is romantic— 
interested in escape, rebellion, or the beauti- 
ful and strange. Menander was admired in 
antiquity for his simplicity, liveliness, truth; 
he emphasizes the value of family ties and of 
the benevolent generosity that makes civi- 
lized living possible. The interconnection of 
epic, tragedy, and comedy was appreciated 
by Aristotle, in his pedestrian Poetics, which 
should have presented a philosophy of fiction 
but instead produces a biologist’s aesthetic, a 
neatly classified handbook, which does not 
sufficiently recognize that philosophy must 
take account of fiction and history and must 
also be present in them if they are to be great 
and permanent forces. 

P. isa veritable latter-day Quintilian in his 
ability to synthesize, summarize, and make 
authors memorable in a pithy phrase. Exam- 
ples: Homer was an educator, not a reformer 
(26). The Iliad preaches glory, loyalty to a 
loved one, and last of all, pity, but the greatest 
of these is pity ($5). Aeschylus is a creator, 
Sophocles a preserver, Euripides a destroyer 
(185). The greatness of classical drama con- 
sists in its serious treatment of the problems of 
life, and in its depicting thinking men as free 
agents in the pursuit of happiness (251). 
Greek tragedy has three kinds of plot: of 
character against character (Agamemnon, 
Medea), of the poet against his characters 
(Oedipus Tyrannus), and of the poet against 
his audience (Trojan Women [256]). Cathar- 
sis is any physical or mental process that pro- 
duces a pure product or a state of health; 
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tragedy produces its clarifying effect by bring. 
ing to bear on the mind imaginary scenes of 
grief and terror, thus freeing it from preoccu- 
pation with similar emotions of its own (263, 
267). Such remarks should make the book valu- 
able to teachers of humanities. 

This is on the whole then an earnest, care. 
ful, helpful book. A few criticisms of detail, 
mostly subjective, and one central criticism, 
perhaps equally so. In Homer, P. plays down 
more than most scholars the importance of 
Parry's researches into the likenesses between 
Homeric and Jugoslav folk-epic. And is Penel- 
ope the emotional centre of the Odyssey? It 
needs considerable straining to reach this 
conclusion: Odysseus and Telemachus would 
each appear to have a better claim. In Odys 
seus’ eyes (see Book XI) his property comes 
first (after himself), Telemachus second, Penel- 
ope a poor third. Telemachus supplies the 
framework for the epic at beginning and end. 
It is hard to see Penelope “glorified” to any: 
thing like the extent P. alleges. As for 
Aeschylus: neither the date of the Pro 
metheus nor its position in the trilogy is cer: 
tain; and in it Aeschylus does not present 
Zeus as wholly wrong, else reconciliation 
between him and Prometheus becomes im- 
possible. And the vision of a better world in 
Shelley's Prometheus Unbound implies the 
overthrow not of civilization but of privilege. 
Classical authors, and professors of classics, 
often tend to equate the two. What is strik- 
ing to many readers about the Persians is not 
so much its gloating over the defeated as its 
pathetic picture of war from the defeated’s 
point of view. P. misses a chance to point the 
parallel between the Eumenides and T. S. 
Eliot's The Family Reunion. The Eumenides, 
furthermore, with its glorification of the 
Areopagus, repository of aristocratic ideals, 
butt of democratic policy, casts doubt upon 
Aeschylus’ fondness for democratic Athens. 
The analysis of Sophocles is too neat. In the 
Antigone is the disaster wrought “by the 
anger of the gods?” Had she only “high 
thoughts?” Does she “make no mistakes?” 
Like Cedric H. Whitman, whose thesis on 
Sophocles has now been expanded into a most 
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provocative book, P. makes Sophocles” heroes 
emerge almost as existentialists glorying in 
their self-devotion. Is Euripides a “de- 
stroyer’? He asserts human dignity and sym- 
pathy (in his Agave and Cadmus, his The- 
seus and Hippolytus) as over against a heart- 
ess universe. He might be called about as 
much of a destroyer as Bertrand Russell. The 
Trojan Women is in fact an episodic and 
badly constructed play: it is ies topicality in 
a time of breaking of nations that makes its 
greatness. In the Bacchae P. entirely disre- 
gards the final scene of mutual compassion in 
order to prove his point. The noble ideal 
(séphrosyn*) that had made democracy possi- 
ble, enshrined in perfect art in Sophocles’ 
Oedipus at Colonus, may appear to some 
rather as an encouragement of the lower 
classes to acquiesce in that station in life to 
which it had pleased the aristocrats to call 
them. The late date (410) assigned to Sopho- 
cles’ Electra will hardly find universal favor. 
Not many, and especially not the brilliant 
translators Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitz- 
gerald, not to speak of Robert Browning and 
T. S. Eliot (whose Cocktail Party is a modern 
Alcestis) would agree with P. that the Al- 
cestis is “whimsy.”” Nor would everyone date 
the Rhesus as late as the 3rd century B.c. 
Menander seems overplayed; too little atten- 
tion is paid to the influence on him of The- 
ophrastus’ Characters. And perhaps there is 
room for the dissenting voice of Mommsen 
on New Comedy’s flat, bourgeois, amoral 
morality. 

All these are matters which, as Aristotle 
would say, might be otherwise. So perhaps is 
the final general criticism. Omne tulit punc- 
tum qui miscuit utile dulci. P., like Jaeger in 
Paedeia, is so bent upon the pursuit of utile 
that he throws dulce quite out of the window. 
One is reminded of the attitude of Matthew 
Arnold's niece in Max Beerbohm’s priceless 
sketch: “Why, Uncle Matthew, oh, why, 
will not you be always wholly serious?”’ Be- 
cause Aristophanes is not, he is cast into 
outer darkness. The book is full of slighting 
references to “mere entertainment,” to the 
“decline of tragedy to the level of entertain- 


ment,” to the “drama that makes the pleasure 
of the audience its goal.”* While no one would 
deny that the Phoenissae, say, is in all ways a 
poorer play than the Oedipus Tyrannus, it is 
hard to believe that the same citizen-judges 
who awarded the prize to Aristophanes were 
solely concerned—though professors may be 
—with destiny and duty, moral forces and 
unified action. One suspects, as Gilbert Mur- 
ray used to say, that they liked the greatest 
tragedies for their terateia—because, de- 
liciously, those plays made their flesh creep. 
It is a mistake to make the Athenians too 
moral, and an aesthetic which plays down the 
importance of sheer enjoyment carries within 
it the seeds of its own destruction. 
Paut MacKenprick 
University of Wisconsin 


Vow Fritz, Kurt and Kapp, Ernst, Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens and Related 
Texts: New York, Hafner Publishing Co. 
(1950). Pp. xii+233. Paper, $1.25; cloth, 
$2.50. 


Tuis Is A VERY COMPACT book; nothing is 
repeated. The reader must study the In- 
troduction and Appendix as well as the foot- 
notes, if he wishes to avail himself of the 
full commentary. The Introduction (3-66) 
deals with the matter of authorship, text, 
style, composition, sources, historical re- 
liability, and the relation between Aristotle's 
Constitution and his political philosophy. The 
translation follows (67-147). Next come the 
notes of the Appendix (149-200), and a 
translation of related texts (203-224): the 
epitome of Heracleides, fragments from the 
lost beginning of Aristotle's Ath. Pol., pas- 
sages from Aristotle’s Protrepticus, Politicus, 
On Kingship, and Alexander, and from Plato's 
Seventh Epistle. An Index of names and 
places and a general index conclude the vol- 
ume. 

The translation is smooth and accurate. In 
39, 5, however, I do not feel that “with his 
own hands” is quite what Aristotle means. 
Aristotle is trying to distinguish between 
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A COLLEAGUE in a large midwestern university 
remarked some time ago to this editor that at the 
conclusion of his first interview with the new 


non Classical. 

But the range of subject matter from the 
pyramids to Egypt to translations of Dante 
(without historical commentary) and to the his- 
tory of the royal crown of Hungary is, in a sense, 
a tribute to the field of Classical Philology. It 
implies, as is true, that the Classicist must range 
through a wide domain and that nothing human is 
really alien to him, particularly if he has any inter- 
est in parallels and Nachleben. 

The column, therefore, for this issue will be 
devoted to brief notices for books of peripheral 
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in her struggle with the Ommayids in the period 
from 715 to 752. The remaining four chapters 
recount how, ultimately, by the end of the 


sl president of that institution, a few years back, he eleventh century the Western European Italian 

— had come away convinced that had he not men- fleets triumphed over the older and freviously 
% tioned Greek and Latin (which the president stronger Islamic and Byzantine sea power. 

recognized as languages) this president would The author notes a number of interesting 

ba sooner or later have revealed in explicit terms parallels with events in other periods. He likens 

that he thought the Department of Classics spe- (p. 38) the subsidies in gold paid the Persians 

cialized in the teaching of works like Barnaby and Avars and others by the Byzantines (with 

Rudge. A fair number of publishers have con- _ resultant stimulation of foreign trade) to Marshall 

veyed the same impression in recent months by Plan aid. And he works out in an appendix a 

= forwarding books bearing titles which are largely rather elaborate parallelism in Mediterranean 


history between the events of the eighth to 
eleventh centuries A.p. and those of the sixth to 
second centuries B.c. 

He aims (p. viii) to avoid the pitfalls of the 
medievalists who seem to gaze on the Mediter- 
ranean from Rome, or Italy, or some other part of 
Western Europe, of the Byzantinists who “seem 
firmly ensconced in the mighty city of Constanti- 
nople as they look north to the Black Sea or south 
through the island-studded Aegean,” and of the 
Arabists who “appear from their writings to be 
seated in Damascus, Bagdad, Cairo, Kairouan, 
Palermo or Cordova.” The result is a book which 


ote interest, in terms of their principal subject, but ) 
which contain some elements to interest the stu- lacks much of the detail about any one of the cul- 
dent of Greek or Latin. tural areas which would appear in the work of a 

‘ig traditional specialist, but which, by reason of its 


ARABS 


First there are two books from the Princeton 
Press which are concerned in whole or in part 
with the Arabs and the sea: 


Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean 
A.D. 500-1100. By Archibald R. Lewis. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xii, 271. $4.00. 


The title presents the scope of the book. 
Chapter 1 tells the status of the Mediterranean 
world about A.p. 500. Chapter 2 analyzes chiefly 
the efforts of Justinian to restore the Mediter- 
ranean world to Roman unity. Chapter 3 con- 
cerns the onslaught of the Arabs and develops 
the thesis that not the Arabs but Byzantium de- 
stroyed the ancient unity of the Mediterranean 
by her naval blockade and channelling of trade 


perspective, contains many useful suggestions 
about the interrelations of those cultures. 


Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and 
Early Medieval Times. By George Fadlo 
Hourani. (Volume 13: Princeton Oriental 
Studies.) Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 131. $3.00. 


This little volume is written from a much more 
restricted viewpoint, but the first chapter, 
“Trade Routes in the Pre-Islamic Era,” falls 
somewhat within the Classical province by 
reason of Greek and Roman trade with India. 
There is a further relevance in that Pliny, Strabo, 
Agatharchides, Ammianus, Procopius, and above 
all the Periplus are the principal written sources 
of knowledge for the period. 

The book deals with subjects for which the 
evidence is sometimes desperately scant but 
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offers many parallels and insights into the prob- 
lems of ancient navigation. For example, shore- 
sighting pigeons (p. 109) were known to the 
Persians as well as to Pliny. In connection with 
Aen. 6.413-414, it is suggested (p. 95) that the 
“cymba/sutilis” was not covered with stitched 
hides, as some Vergilian commentators would 
take it, but rather had its timbers actually stitched 
together, a method of construction long used by 
the Arabs and not unknown today (cf. Plate 8). 
Mr. Hourani’s account, based on references in 
Arabic, Greek, Chinese and other sources, should 
not be ignored where it touches the sphere of 
Classical antiquities. 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT 
Next we notice two non-technical books 
submitted by the Philosophical Library: 


The Master: A Novel. By Max Brod. (Translated 
by Heinz Norden.) New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. Pp. 426. $4.75. 


This is a translation of Der Meister. Brod 
presents in the story a pageant of the mission 
and times of Jesus. His most notable dramatic 
idea is to present as a contemporary of Jesus 
Meleager, the compiler of the Greek Anthology. 
He is brought into association with Jesus by 
being sold into slavery by the Romans and be- 
coming the scribe of Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem 
(with the commission to translate into Greek the 
works of Catullus and Horace to prove Pilate’s 
theory of the superiority of Latin literature). 

This reviewer does not read novels but reports 
(on the authority of his good wife who does) that 
the story is well-knit, with a close and effective 
interweaving of plot, character development, 
description and philosophy. The characters 
possess vivid reality. 

The general theme of the story closely paral- 
lels that of Quo Vadis? in that the protagonist is 
at first a pagan and then is led to practice Chris- 
tianity through the influence of a woman who at 
first attracts him physically. Further, both pro- 
tagonists are representative of an admirable phase 
of pagan civilization. The most obvious differ- 
ence in viewpoint is that The Master is placed 
entirely before, Quo Vadis? entirely after, the 
Resurrection. 

It is a well-written book and so well trans- 
lated that one would not suspect its German 
original. The author has assembled isolated facts 
ina way that makes fascinating reading and inter- 
esting fancy despite the strong hand he has laid 
upon history. 
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The Lost Pharaohs: The Romance of Egyptian 
Archaeology. By Leonard Cottrell. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 256. 
$6.00. 

This is for the amateur by an avowed amateur. 
The author, a writer of B.B.C. documentary 
programs for some twelve years, undertook the 
book after noting the strong public response to 
three programs on Ancient Egypt, one of which 
was likewise entitled ““The Lost Pharaohs.” 

Chapter 1 is a brief description and history of 
Egypt. The next two chapters consider the 
achievements of individual Egyptologists. The 
remaining chapters are devoted to accounts of 
notable monuments or archaeological discoveries, 
except the last which takes up the future of 
Egyptology. (Cottrell believes that the financial 
salvation of the science can come only from gov- 
ernment subsidy.) 

Herodotus is the only Classical authority 
whose testimony is several times mentioned. The 
table of content picks up a few passing references 
to other authors. 

The book is copiously illustrated. Its author 
appears to have been careful of his facts; he 
writes in a readable style and seems to do a 
creditable job of writing for the layman. 


VARIOUS 


Finally, several books concerning post-Classical 
languages and literatures turn up for considera- 
tion: 


An Analysis of Pietro Alighieri’s Commentary on 
the Divine Comedy. By John Paul Bowden. 
(Dissertation: Columbia University.) New 
York: Copyrighted by the author, 1951. Pp. 
I3I. 

The index to this dissertation reads, in some 
sections, almost like the index for a history of 
ancient literature or mythology, although with 
many medieval accretions. Under the V's, for 
example, these Classical headings appear: ““Va- 
lerius Maximus,” “Varro,” “Venus,” “Vergil,” 
“Vesta,” and “Vulcan.” 

The dissertation presents a biographical sketch 
of Pietro, a general analysis of the commentary, 
and then analyses of specific topics, among them 
“the principal statements of Pietro concerning 
matters of ancient culture.’ The chief topics in 
this chapter are three: 1) the relative popularity 
of ancient authors; 2) Pietro’s knowledge of 
myths and the use made of them, and 3) his 
discussion of ancient personages, customs, and 
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historical events. Dr. Bowden here sketches 
briefly the substantial amount of material from 
Classical sources which this commentator felt 
(in 1340-41) belonged in a scholarly commentary 
on the work of his father. He demonstrates 
once more that it is not wise to underestimate the 
range of Classical knowledge at the end of the 
Middle Ages, however strongly that knowledge 
may be colored by Medieval interpretations and 
errors. 


Bibliographical Guide to English Studies. Com- 
piled by Tom Peete Cross. roth ed. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 
xii, 81. $1.75. 


A tremendous amount of bibliographical data 
is assembled here in somewhat the topical pat- 
tern of Nairn’s Classical Hand-List. Its value is 
primarily to students of English literature, but 
not negligible to researchers in other literary 
fields. 

Section I “Books and Articles on Bibliography, 
Typography, and Typographical ‘Style’ and 
Section II “Treatises on Methods of Research” 
should be of general interest. The same is true 
of many other sections, e.g., Section IX “Disserta- 
tions’—i.e. bibliographies of dissertations pub- 
lished, and Sections XIV C “Comparative Litera- 
ture” and XIV D “Folklore, Myth, and Custom.” 
Individual authors are not given separate treat- 
ment. 

Each work cited is assigned a reference number 
for use in cross-references to works classified in 
other sections of the bibliography. There are 
many one-sentence summaries or comments. 

The book cannot, for the Classicist, replace the 
standard Classical bibliographies but it makes a 
fine supplement to the reference shelf of any 
one whose interests carry him into any of the 
fields of English literature where Classical in- 
fluences may lead. 


Studies on the Accentuation of Polysyllabic Latin 
Greek, and Romance Loan-Words in English 
with Special Reference to Those Ending in 
eable, -ate, ator, -ible, -ic, -ical, and -ize. By 
Bror Danielsson. (Stockholm Studies in English. 
III: Frank Behre, editor.) Stockhom: Almquist 
and Wiksell, 1948. Pp. xvi, 644, 6 (Addenda et 
Corrigenda). Kr. 20. 


The title of this highly technical study is 
virtually a sufficient description. Part I is a 
chronological survey of the treatment of the 
various types of words listed in the title. Part 
II is the list of words considered and discussions 


of English grammarians and orthoepists. Part I] 
offers a discussion of various English verge 
structures and then a series of passages from 
poetry (arranged by authors) to illustrate the 
accentuation of the loan-words discussed. 


Martial Books and Tudor Verse. By G. Geoffrey 
Langsam. New York: King’s Crown Pregg 
1951. Pp. 213. $3.25. 

A brief discussion of echoes of Vegetius in 
Tudor literature, in particular his unkind re. 
marks about the northern climate, appears on pp, 
47-48 and in attached notes. There are a few 
other passing references to Classical authors. 


John Dryden: A List of Critical Studies Pub 
lished from 1895 to 1948. By Samuel Holt 
Monk. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. Pp. v, 52. $1.00. 

The index to this checklist of 768 items in 
evitably contains a substantial number of refer 
ences to Classical authors. 


Swedish Erudite Name-Forms. By Bror Olsson. 
(Bulletin de la Société royale des Lettres de 
Lund 1948-1949, I.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1949. Pp. 14. 

This little pamphlet discusses examples of the 
creation of family names from Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin elements, a practice which begins to 
fade in Sweden in the eighteenth century. Ex 
amples are names like Linnaeus (from the old-lime- 
tree on the paternal farm), Hircinius (Swedish 
Bock), Rubenius (the first bearer was presumably 
born under a thornbush), and the Finnish family 
name Miltopaeus which is apparently a Greek 
translation of the Finnish name Ruskeapéé 
meaning “brown: or red-headed.” 


Swift’s Satire on Learning in A Tale of a Tub, 
By Miriam Kosh Starkman. Princeton: Prince 
ton University Press, 1950. Pp. xix, 159. $3.00. 


Just as Dr. Bowden dealt with a work which 
illustrates phases of the knowledge of Classical 
antiquity in the fourteenth century, so Mrs. 
Starkman is concerned with one which reflects 
both the knowledge of Classical antiquicy which 
obtained at the start of the eighteenth century and 
the currents of thought which were then in full 
force with relation to that knowledge. The satire 
by Swift is not merely a satire upon “Corruptions 
in Religion” but rather belongs squarely in the 
middle of the controversy between the ancients 
and the moderns with, as Mrs. Starkman points 
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out (p. xiv), “at least two-thirds of the book .. . 
devoted to the abuses in learning.” 

The names of a very substantial number of 
Classical personages and authors appear in the 
index. Most of the references prove casual, but 
occasionally a deeper point is taken. 

For example, the author (pp. 125-128) dwells 
upon parallels between Swift and Aristophanes 
as both unswerving proponents of the ancients in 
the battles between the ancients and moderns in 
their respective times. She then notes that 
Swift’s personal, ad hominem satire runs counter 
to the Renaissance theory and practice of im- 
personal satire, but rather matches the tradition 
of Aristophanes. (She is not willing to maintain, 
however, that Swift was actually imitating 
Aristophanes.) It is the Aristophanic spirit, she 
says, which is the link between Swift and Juvenal, 
Lucian, and Erasmus with whom he is often 
compared. “What is Juvenalian, Lucianic, and 
Erasmian in Swift is contained in their common 
heritage of Aristophanes.” (This generalization 
is fortunately limited in its application by the 
author to A Tale of a Tub; it ought scarcely 
to hold if one were considering Gulliver's Travels 
and the Vera Historia.) 

Because most of the critical literature since 
1705 has been directed towards the religious al- 
legory, Mrs. Starkman has rendered a valuable 
service by her study which is restricted to the 
satire of learning in the Tale. The nature of 
Swift's own learning brings the book within the 


interests of those who are concerned with the 
Classical influences in eighteenth century litera- 
ture and thought. 


(from page 137) 
ordinary homicides and the judicial murders 
of the Thirty, in which they tried to involve 
as many innocent people as possible, as, e.g., 
Socrates. Also, in 40, 2, “without trial” does 
not bring out the full meaning of the Greek 
in its context. The fellow, whom Archinus 
had brought into the senate, had had a trial 
of sorts before that body, but the senate did 
not have the authority to inflict capital 
punishment. “Without due process of law,” 
would be a better translation. 

The notes are excellent. I cannot help but 
feel, however, that reference to my mono- 
graph, Political Forgiveness in Old Athens, 
Northwestern University Studies in the 
Humanities XIII, Evanston, 1946, would 
have thrown additional light on Ath. Pol. 39. 
Either the authors did not know of this study, 
or they chose to ignore it. 

In conclusion, I recommend this book 
highly. It contains much information in a 
limited space. 

Atrrep P. DorJAHN 

Northwestern University 


Contest. (from cover IT) 


awards the prizes, is reluctant to exclude any 
student of Latin, the invitation to compete is 
hereby extended to any secondary school in the 
United States which is williug to enter con- 
testants and assume the expenses of their New 
York visit. 

Full teams consist of six students, three in 
each group. Schools which do not wish to enter 


six‘man teams have the privilege of entering a 
three-man team in either the upper or lower 
group. 

Teachers desiring more detailed information 
may write Professor Lionel Casson, Director, 
Baird Latin Contest, Classics Department, 
Washington Square College, New York 3, N. Y., 
before March 1, 1952. 
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THE LATIN WEEK BULLETIN 


will consist of a collection of the amusing animal descriptions in Latin which have 
been scattered through issues of the Classical Journal from 1946 on. Copies will be 


available for 


LATIN WEEK, April 20-26 


or such other time as may be locally more convenient from Secretary-Treasurer John 
N. Hough, University of Colorado, Boulder. But communications about the celebra- 
tion go to Miss Donnis Martin, Chairman, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. To 


secure the second class postal rate on packages from Menasha, Wis. and Boulder, 


avoid expense of separate reprints, and give wider distribution to advertisements 


included, the Bulletin will largely constitute a temporarily reduced January number 


of the 


Classical Journal 


Summer Session 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 
GEORGE E. MYLONAS, Ph.D., Director 


June 27-August 7, 1952 


PROGRAM. About half of the six weeks of the Summer Session is spent in Athens. Lectures are given on 
the Acropolis and in the museums. The excavations in the Agora are explained by members of the Agora 
Staff. Other points of interest in Attica are visited such as Eleusis, Marathon, Sunium and Piraeus. About 
three weeks will be spent in automobile trips. The sites visited will include Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth 
and the Argolid, Sparta, Mantineia, and Olympia. The work of the School consists of lectures by the mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the School and by the Director in the museums and on the sites. Students will be 
assigned topics connected with the sites visited on the trips for investigation and report. The emphasis of 
the Summer Session will be on the art and archaeology of Greece, but a great deal of attention is also paid 
to the historical sites and to literature. Though a knowledge of Greek is advantageous, it is not mecessary. 
Those who present satisfactory reports and who pass an examination on the work of the Session will be 
recommended for three to six semester hours of credit. The members of the Summer Session have all the Wy 
privileges of the School, the use of the School Library and of the Gennadius Library. During their stay in 
Athens they will be housed in the dormitory of the School—the William Caleb Loring Hall. 

PRICE. $490 including tuition, board, room, and all the expenses for the excursions. Steamship or airplane 
travel arranged at actual tariff rates, as quoted by the transportation company. 


OTHER BUREAU ACTIVITIES. European Seminar, Art Tours, Eastern Seminar, Winter and Spring Tours, 
British Motor Tour, Mexico, Scandinavia, and Library Tour. 


Send for announcements 


Bureau of University Travel 
Louis E. Lord, President ; 
11 Boyd Street, Newton 58, Massachusetts 
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